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LIGHT. YET STAYS NEAT 


A pleasure to wear, these light, luxurious sport coats of 
“Orion”* acrylic fiber and wool. And they have a notable ability to 
keep their shape. In many handsome patterns and tones. 
Sport coat by ‘Botany' ‘500’. Tailored by Daroff. 
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COVER: Elephant seals 

Pkotograpk by Richard Meek 

These soft-eyed beauties, curiously watching the activi- 
ties of Photographer Richard Meek, are representative of 
the remarkable comeback from near extinction of their 
species. For more on them, their Guadalupe Island home, 
and their cousins, the rare Townsend seals, turn to page 1 6 
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there’s never 
been a color 


slide viewer 
like this before ! 



Only the ULTRAMATIC keeps your slides 
ready In Its protective magarines-so you see 
your slides AUTOMATICALLY with flick'OL 
a-finger action . . . BIG. BRIGHT, 

BEAUTIFULLY ENLARGED. $14.95 at camera 
stores everywhere. AC-DC model with 
brightness control-$l8.95 , 

Airequipt Mfg. Co. Inc. • Dept, g.j, New Rochelle, N.Y, 


1958 WARNING 

from The 

Wall Street Journal 

During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect ynur interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities— New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes. 
Consumer Buying. Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal ha.s the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, wc make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N, Y. SI-2 
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Reminder 


The folks you know are 
never far away by tele- 
phone. They are only far 
away when you forget 
to keep in touch. 

Isn’t there someone you 
would like to call right 
now? And someone who 
would like very much to 
hear from you? 


YOU SAVE MONEY 

WHEN YOU CALL STATION-TO-STATJON 
instead of Person -to-Person 

For example: Pe-jon-m- staiior-in- 

‘ Person Station 

Cancinnati Lo Indianapolis HOc -lOe 

Pitt^buryh to Uuffalo S.'ic it.'ic 

New Orleans to Houston HOd 

Hoston to St. Louis soQT. spui 

Philadelphia to Dallas 8235 SIM 


Each Added 
Minute (applies 
to all calls) 


20c 

S.Sc 

40c 


liuten shown are for the first three minutes, niuhts after S o’l liK'k 
and all day Sunday. Add the !07o fi'deral excise tux. 



BARCIAIN NOTE; No need to hurry your call. 
Note examples of lower cost of additional min- 
utes in box above. This applies to all calls. 
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ixiside your tires 
g;i'ves fur superior 




QUIET RIDE. Y<3U don't get annitying flat spiils witli rayon. 
Yon do get the quiet ride you iiaid for in your car. Scientific 
testing by Goodfriend .\~50ciaics prove.s Super Rayon eonf 
tires up to 33% quieter. 



SAFE RIDE. Day after day Tournament of TbriUs stunt drivers 
liet their iirrs on tlieir nigged Super (layijn cord tires. .And 
test drivers at Afr)tor Vehicle Ueseurrh. oiit-tandiiig iiideix-nd- 
ent tc.-ting aiitliority. |)rov(; Super Rayon's priceless safetv. 



LONG RIDE. A carefully controlled driving test recently 
showed the tread of Super Rayon cord tires wears 14 to 26% 
hm^pr than tread of tires made with the other cord. 



HERE'S WHY. I niiagging resi'arch has made Aviseo Siijicr 
Rayon .50G'. stronger. 100% more flexiltle. 50% higher in 
impact resistance. Result: rugged Super Rayon is today's 
premium performance tire cord. 



Insist on Super Rayon — smooth ride, safety and long wear! 
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WONDEROD 

THE INSTANT YOU PICK IT UP 
YOU KNOW 

IT’S THE ROD FOR YOUl 



Skippcr ihc new ScoUie-Craft 
CORSAIR DELUXE, 
above, and you’ll agree, she’s a 
BIG FIFTEEN! A Ml 15'!' long; IS'lO" 
around the gunwale. Molded in lasting 
Fibcrglas. Ample 72' beam. Yours complete: 
Deck hardware. 20" windshield, bailer, 
steering, upholstered scats . . . $6851* 
Also new, and even more exciting is the 
SMART CORSAIR CUSTOM, a high-styled 
runabout with swept back fins! 'not shown) 
Complete as above plus: Upholstered seats for 
six, step pads, lights, two-motor well... $815!’ 

Olher ill-Bea ior 'SS— cruiiirs, ranabgali, 

ilililics-lrsn tItS.* F«r IvII detiils, »rite: D(;1. S 



INTERNATIONAL SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
ISIS N.E. 144th Street, Miami, Florida 


MEMO 

from the publisher 



D iscernible among the recumbent figures on these dark sands is 
John O’Reilly, donkey breeder (SI, July 8, 1957 1, ba,>ieball report- 
er (.SI, April \, 19571, friend to whooping cranes iSI, Mov. 21, 1953) 
ttnd, of late, seal watcher. 

For reasons that become clear between the lines of his story in this 
week’.s issue. O’Reilly is far from lying down on the job. On the con- 
trary, the a.s.signment he covers : with Sports Illustrated Photogra- 
pher Dick Meek) began about a year ago, when he was energetically 
scouting in the West for forthcoming events and discoverie.s in the 
world of nature. Professor Carl Ilubbs, head of the famous Scripps 
Institution of Oceanography, was outfitting an expedition to cruise 
some mile.s off the coa.st of Lower California to a rocky group of 
i.slands inhospitable to man but friendly to seals. Reports had come 
from these islands that the Townsend fur seal, a species feared extinct, 
had been redi.scovered. O’Reilly asked to accomiiany the scientists 
and was accepted. 

Recently, when I asked O'Reilly’s whereabouts to get from him 
some anecdotes of the expeclition, 1 was told that he was in Nassau, 
having been invited by a group of nalurali.sts to consult on the e.stab- 
li.shment of a Caribbean national park, a sort of open water aquari- 
um or wildlife reservation off the Bahamas. This holds the promise 
of some equally fa.^cinating O’Reilly, I am sure, later this year. 

Seal watcher O’Reilly is also a bird watcher of renown. The most 
renowned of them all, Roger Tory Peterson, had this to say in his 
introduction to The Biggent Bird Watch, an O'Ridlly article from 
Sports Illustrated that has been included in Peterson’.s new Bird 
Watcher's Anthology. 

“O’Reilly is perhaps the most .satisfying natural history reporter 
among American newsmen. Whereas the press too often takes the 
view that unnatural history is more palatable than natural history, 
O’Reilly has always insisted that the straight unretouched version 
makes the be.st reading.’’ 

Some of the straightest and be.st begins on page 16. 
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SCOREBOARD 

these faces in the crowd . . . 


Honry Korn, husky 
17-year-old Archbish- 
op Si.epinac H.S. shot- 
putter. may oae day 
become a new Parry 
O’Brien. Henry heaved 
12-pound ball 152 feet 4 
inches in New York to 
break own one-month- 
old U.S. inreracholaa- 
tic indoor record by 
over two feet, 

RECORD BREAKERS 

Dave Sirae. built-for-speed Duke prcmed student who 
burst into spotlight at Washington's National Guard 
Armory two years ago, picked same hoards tor anol her 
record-breaking performance. Beaten by pint-sized Ira 
Murchison in 70-yard dash, determined Si me got ofT to 
rolling start in seldom-run SO-yard sprint, stretched 
his long legs faater and faster to edge Murchison by 
yard in 7.R for new world indoor mark Isee belov-'., 
later won 10(1 in D 7 (Jan. 2.S1. 

Hartir Mtiliaminiid. 23-year-old Pakistani batsman 
with endurance of camel, held firm at wicket for 16 
hours 13 minutes to break world record (old mark: 
13:20 by England's Sir Leonard Hutton against Aus- 
tralia in ia3K' fur marathon innings, slammed 21 
boundaries, scored 337 runs, second only to Hutton's 
364, in cricket test match against West Indies at 
Bridgetown, Barbados (Jan. 23). 

BASKETBALL 

West Virginia and Hi, John's were nation’s only un- 
beaten major college teams after Boston College fell 
before St. Peter’s of Jersey City ,‘>8-57. Mountaineers 
had things their own way in lOS-S'l victory over Fur- 
man while Redmun made it nine in row, rolling over 
St. Francis of Brooklyn 6-5-53. 

Baskets wero dime a dozen as world’s best pros 
got together in St. Louis (see jiaQt 6) for annual NBA 
All-Star game but East hud too many of them for 
W(«t, pulled away in second half on cluteh-shnnting 
of Boston’s Boh Gousy to win 130-118. St. Louis’ Bob 
Pettit, who led nil scorers with 28 points, was voted 
game’s most valuable player. Following All-Star break, 
clubs resumed schedule and. nt wcok'send, Boston and 
St. Ixiuis were still teams to catch. 

HORSE RACING 

Round Table, who takes his workouts at Santa Anita 
these days, had one of his easiest and most lucrative 
canters in $156,990 Santa Anita Maturity, breaking 
alertly to front before field had chance to shake down 
and hoofing mud on rivals on way to 41.^-length victory 
(see Mow. Racing's latest Mr. Moneybags earned 
$80,630, boosted his career haul to $769,934 and shot 
past Swoon’s Son to become seventh highest alllime 
money-winner. Admitted Owner Travis Kerr; "1 just 
have to pinch myself e%-ory now and then to believe 
we have a horse that great." 

focus on the deed . . 




MATURITY WINNER Roun(i Table, who has 
all but run out of competition on West Coast, 
beats a familiar path to the wire and a band- 
some slice of $156,990 purse at Santa Anita. 



Kathy Sullivan, 
freckle-faced 11 -year- 
old from Cheboygan, 
Mich., one of seven 
children, was brightest 
star in U.S. outdoor 
speed-skating cham- 
pionships at St. Paul, 
gliding 220 yards in 
22.9 to better own rec- 
ord. win midget title 
by narrow margin. 


ralifornia money began to rustle restlessly once 
again and the gleam shone in many an eyu after Old 
Pueblo, frisky unbeaten 3-year-old with yen for speed 
(see pai/e g.i), coasted home first in $22,500 San Vi- 
cente Handicap at Santa Anita for seventh straight. 
Happy Hill Farm’s Kingmaker, reveling in Hia- 
leah .slop, act spirited pace for top-weighted Iron Liege, 
who found 124-pound burden too onerous and could 
do no belter than hang onto second place in $30,650 
Royal Palm Handicap, 


TRACK & FIELD 


Track’s first big weekend saw some stars shuttling 
between Philadelphia and Washington for delayed 
double-header, others content to get their kicks in 
just one meet. One of these was Villaaova’s imper- 
turbable Ron Delany i»ee &efoiri, who shadow-stepped 
along behind Phil Coleman and Jim Beatty until 
ready to make move, then breezed home first in mile 
in 1:08.1 at Philadelphia. Another was Duke’s Davi- 
Sinie, who look Western Michigan's Ira Murchison 
down peg or two with blistering sprint victory at 
Washington. Amnng other winners: NYAC’s George 
King who won 1,000 in 2:13.4 at Philadelphia, rook 
mile in 4:13.6 ai. Wxshinglon; Iowa’s Charlie 'Deacon' 
Jones, two-mile winner at PliiladL'lphia in 8:58.6, his 
best time ever; Charlie Jenkins, back in form to cap- 
ture 600 in 1:12.5 at Philadelphia. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

Henri Salaun. skillful national champion from Bos- 
ton who manipulates ractiuei as if it were another 
arm, displayed uncanny accuracy, incredible shoimak- 
ing to overcome Cal MacCracken 6-15, 15-12, 16-10, 
13-8 in Harry Cowlia invitation final at New York’s 
Harvard Club. But there was still sumc cheer for 38- 
year-old MacCracken, who earlier in week won New 
York Stato championship for eighth lime and played 
some of best atiuash of long career in upsetting second- 
seeded Diehl Maleer 15-10, 17-18, 12-15, 18-1.3, 1,5-13 
in Cowles seiniflaal. 

BASEBALL 

Major Leagues, pressured by Detroit Tigers, ducked 
territorial rule change which would have permitted 
city with population of 2 million or more to be invaded 
by another Hub with only permission of its own 
league; hut Commissioner Ford Frick, who has power 
to decide in case of disagreement between two circuits. 


MILE WINNER Ron Delany, head back and 
in full stride, stops the clock at 4:08.1 after 
easily outdistancing fellow-milers for 20th 
straight indoor victory at Philadelphia meet. 



Herb Klliott, mercury- 
footed Aussie teen-ager 
(19i who builds up hi.s 
endurance by sprinting 
over sand dunes, be- 
came late.st to belter 
four minutes for the 
mile, loping the dis- 
tance in 3:59.9 at Mel- 
bourne. Said ElUottt 
"Today's race was . . . 
experimental.” 

left door ajar for New York once again lo lie two-lcam 
city: “I shall always vote to keep New York open lo 
the National League.” One other indication of eager- 
ness for New York to find replacement for Dodgers 
and Giants: National League invited .Mayor Robert 
Wagner (or representative nf his special baseball com- 
mil(ee) to appear at July meeting in Baltimore to ’’ad- 
vise as to progre.sa made in making a park available if a 
National I,eague rluh desires to locate in New York.” 

Washington Sennlrirs, who began spring cleaning as 
early as last May 7 when they fired Manager Charley 
Dressen, began pushing broom again, trading Infielder 
Pete Runnels to Boston Red Sox tor First Baseman 
-Norm Zauchin and Rookie Outfielder Albic Pearson. 

FOOTBALL 

Cluarlerback Tommy OTonnell, who pitched Cleve- 
land Browns into .NFL Eastern Division title and him- 
self into role of league’s leading puMer (63 for llOand 
11.17-yard average) before he was laid low by frar- 
lured leg, quit to accept post as backfleld coach at Illi- 
nois. (I’Connell, mc.dium-sir.cd (5 feet 10 inches, 190 
pounds' SB pro backs go, reasoned: "Pro football isget- 
ting to he a big, fast man's game . , . and I’m not the 
biggest or fastest quarterback in the world.” 

BOBSLEDDING 

Kaly’s Eugenio Monlti and Renzo Aivera, trailing 
Couulrymen .Marino Zardini and Picto SHopaes after 
first three heats, twisted and zipped down icy, mili'- 
long Olympic run at Garmiseh-Partenkirchen in record 
1:14,28 to win world 2-man title with total time of 
0:05.78. U.S., without veteran Stan Benhum, who was 
sidelined by broken rib. received second blow when 
No. 1 team of Dick Severino and Clarence Sutton 
cracked up in third heat, had to be satisfied with llch 
place by No. 2 combination of John Helmer and 
Charles Pandolph. 

FIELD TRIAL 

Mighty Little Willie, stylish 6-year-old black-and- 
white pointer owned by Perry Gray of Hillsdale, 
Mich., ani/Ied out three coveys and one single, came 
back to outperform three other finalists to win nation- 
al amateur shooting dog stake at Hernando, Miss. 

TENNIS 

Lew Hoad, cranking up his big serve time and again 
to whistle hall past Pancho Gonzales, overpowered his 

continued 




SPRINT WINNER Dave Sime strains every 
muscle as he plunges to the tape ahead of Ira 
Murchison on way to a new indoor record of 
7.8 for the 80-yard dash at Washington. D.C. 
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SCOREBOARD coyitinued 



Davp Nicholson, 1ft- 
ypar-oldSt. Louis higli 
school outfBeld'T. ac- 
cepted one of largest 
bonus contracts in his- 
tory — estimated ?110,- 
000 — from Baltimore 
Orioles. Family of the 
slugging youngster had 
to hire tax consultant 
to advise on competi- 
tive offers. 



Howard lloston. 48, 
Mt. Clemens. Mich. 
saiLmaker. won final 
race by making crit- 
ical, inshore-weather 
run for hotter air while 
chief challengers were 
tacking busily offshore, 
clinched mid- winter 
Thistle Class cham- 
pionship at St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 



Jim Myer.s, Iowa 
State football coach 
who bolted five-year 
contract to take post 
at Texas A&M (see 
page SI), explained it 
all. "There have been 
a lot of people here 
at Iowa State who’ve 
been good to me, hut 
I couldn’t let that en- 
ter into my decision.’’ 


opponent twice more fl2-10, 6-4 and 12-10, 9-7' on 
grass at I’crch, running winning streak to four and pro 
tour lend to 8-5. After time out for Melbourne tourna- 
ment, Promoter Jack Kramer's 100-match safari moves 
toU.S. (at San Francisco. Feb. 8'. where battles will be 
fought indoors on canvas-covered courts. Cracked 
Pancho; "If he kecjjs this up, ho’ll beat me." 

BOXING 

Virgil Akins, oncc-mediocre St. Louis welterweight 
who has suddenly turned slugger, let wild-swinging 
Tony De.VIarco punch himself out in early rounds, 
Itegan firing his own bombs in eighth, handing ex- 
champitm brutal beating before referee slopped fight 
in I2th before 11,835 at Boston- Victory nssured 
Akins, recognised us “world” champion in Masaaehu- 
setts, a berth in welterweight elimination tournament 
along with S'inee Marline;;, and Isaac Lngart. For 
DeMarco, liadly hcalen too many times and suffering 
from "rerehral unbalance." there wa.s only the hope 
that he would be smart enough to relire. 

-Middleweight Spider Wehb, down for count of 
nine in each of first two rounds. e;iughl Rory Cal- 
houn with perfect right to Jaw in fourth, followed it 
with two-fisted flurry to win hy knockout at San 
Francisco see jiage lO'i. 

Featherweight Champion Hogan 'Kid: Uus.sey. 

slung by loft hook in first, had his troubles with Bel- 
gium’s Pierre Cosaemyns at Liverpool, hut took 10- 
round derision in tune up for title defen.-M- against 
Mexieu’s free- swinging land sometimes free-catching I 
Ricardo 'PajaritO' Moreno in T<oa Angeles in March. 

AUTO RACING 

France's Cloy Monmisse and Jacques Feret took 
lurns piloting their Renault through weather-plagued 
1.900-mile endurance lest and Over 655-mile Alpine 
course to first place in general classification and in 
their eategory for grand modified louring cars, took 
top honors in Monte Carlo Rally. Runners-up: France's 
Alex Gacon and Irf-o Borsa, in Alfa Romeo. 

GOLF 

Ken Venturi, eager young San Francisco pro who 
once had Masters in palm of hand only to blow it, did 
no such thing in Thunderbird Invitational at Palm 
Springs, Calif., outshooting Jimmy Demaretand Gene 
Li It let in pressure- packed last round to finish with 269, 
walk off with $1,500 and $4,500 automobile. 

Mary .Ann Downey, straight-shooting Baltimore 
amateur, ended eight-year quest for Helen Ix’p Doher- 
ty title, dropping eight-foot pull for birdie on 37th 
hole to defeat Canada’s Marlene Stewart Streit at 
Fort Lauderdale. Fla. 


HOCKEY 

Montreal ('anadiens. so far ahead (hat it would lake 
miracle to catch them, eoa-sred along with 21-point 
lead in NHL. but Boston Bruins began to prowl, were 
within one point of third-place Detroit R(*d Wings 
and only two behind second-place New York Rangers 
as race for runner-up -spot tightened. 

American hockey fans, who can hardly tell Cana- 
dianamalBurs from pros, were even more confused laal 
week after SA-year-old Paul I.a>mirande, onotime New 
York Ranger defenseman and more recently with Que- 
bec Aces, announced he will be reinstated as amoteur 
in time to play with Canadian Nationals in wo Id 
championships at Oslo, Feb. 2H-March 9, but would 
revert to pro status immediately after tournament. 

MILEPOSTS 

HONiiRKO — Daniel J. Ferris, recently retired (after 
30 years! aaU secretary but still active in position 
of honorary secretary; and Avery Rrunduge. former 
great all-round athlulo, thick-skinned, outspoken 
president of International Olympic Committee: by 
Sportsmtnship Brotherhood, in New York. Ferris, 
"a great amateur runner and a great runner of ama- 
teur sports,” was given Annual Award “for exemplary 
sportsmanship": Brundage was presented with John 
Perry Bowdilch Memorial Award "for outstanding 
service to humanity.” 

HONOKEP Carmen Basilio. scraggy-faced welter- 
weight puncher who won middleweight title from Sug- 
ar Ray Robinson last September, will defend it against 
same fighter .March 25 at Chicago; as "pro athlete of 
year” and winner of S. Rac Hickok $10,000 diamond- 
studded, gold-buckled belt, at Roehostor. 

MXKHIBV)- -Cornelius Vandurbill 'Sonny' Whitney, 
58. millionaire industrialist-sportsman, horse owner 
'Fisherman, Career Boy', moviemaker '.Wissonri 
Trarcltv. cousin of John Hay Whitney, U-S. Ambas- 
sador to Court of St. James's; and Mary I.iiu Hosforej. 
32. attractive Phoenix socialite: his fourth, hor sec- 
ond: at Carson City, Nev,; just a few hours after ho 
had obtained Nevada divorce (despite restraining or- 
der issued by New York court) from the former Elea- 
nor Scarlc, 

UIBU- Ward L. ll'iggy} Lambert, 69, spare, shock- 
hairtM, longtime basketball coach at Purdue, where 
his team captured or shared 11 Big Ten titles, won 371, 
lost 152 in 29 years, among first to stress big man and 
helter-skelter fast break: of an embolism, at Lafa- 
yette, Ind. 


FOR THE RECORD 

AUTO RACING 

PETER COLLINS, Britain, and Phil Hill, Santa Moni- 
es. Calif., 6?0-m. sports car rsce. in 6.19.55.4, in 3-liter 
Ferrart, Buenos Aires. 

BOATING 

TAVANA. skippered by Dooley Blander, 71-m. Miami- 
Gun Cay Light yacht race, in 9:26,31 corrected time. 

BOBSLEDDING 

NINO BI66IA. Italy, skeleton litte and Curzon Gold 
Cup, in 4:31.7 for 6 runs, St. Morilz. 

DINO DE MARTIN. Italy, Italian tour-man title. In 

I. 17.06, Cortina. His team: Alberigo Righinl, Enrico 
da Lorenzo, Romano Bonaguia. 

BOXING 

HOLLY MIMS and BOBBY BOYD. lO-round draw, mid- 
dleweights. Miami Beach. 

JOE BROWN, 5-fOund TKO over Ernie (Sonny Boy) 
Williams, lightweights (nonlltle), Washington DC 
HAROLD GOMES, 7-tound TKO over Harold Smith, 
lightweights. New York. 

CURLING 

FRANK KLEFFMAN RINK, Hibbing. Minn., over Cav 
O'Neil Quartet, 14-4. Duluth, Inti. Bonsuiel. 

DOG SHOW 

CH. TREETOPS DEMON KING (greyhound), owned 
by Squirrel Run Kennels, Wilmington, Del., best-in- 
show. Maryland Kennel Club show. Baltimore, 

GOLF 

DUTCH HARRISON, SI. Louis, Tijuana Open, with 
280 for 72 holes. 

BOB WATSON, W. Palm Beach, Fla.. Panama Open, with 
271 for 72 boles. 

J. C. GOOSIE, Knoxville, Tenn., El Centro-Mexicali 
pro-amateur, with 140 for 36 holes, El Ceniio, Calif. 
MARLENE HAGGE. Delray Beach. Fie, Lake Worth 
(Fla.) women's invitalional, with 218 for 54 holes. 

HARNESS RACING 

JAMIN: $37,500 Pnx d'Amirique, 114 m,, by 3 lengths, 
Vincennes, Pans. Jean Riaud. driver. 

SKIING 

ANSTEN SAMUELSTOEN, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 
Class A title, with leaps of 173 and 185 ft., St. Paul 
Winter Carnival. 

TENNIS 

ASHLEY COOPER. Australia, over Mel Anderson, 7-5, 
6-3, G-4, Australian men’s singles title, Sydney. 



HIGH SPEED carries Gene Sanrlvig (tenter) to 
victory over ll-time Champion Ken Bartholo- 
mew in 440-yard dash at St. Paul. Sandvig went 
on to win the U.S. outdoor speed.skating title. 



HIGH RIDE stranded New York’s Governor 
Averell Harriman (Ufl) and Arthur Draper in 
mid-air when .ski lift became stuck at dedica- 
tion of the state- owned Whitcface Mountain. 


HIGH PITCH by East's Ken Sears heads for 
the basket a.s West's Larry Foust (14), Slater 
Martin (22) and Maurice Stokes (lO.i watch 
hopefully during All-Star game at St. Louis. 





SNOW PATROL 

Skiing across the country— reports complete through the preceding weekend. 
Be sure to check resorts for latest snow conditions before starting out on ski trip 


Banff, Alta.s Skiing poor last weekend, ail 
trails needed more cover. 

Taos, N. Me*. 5 Skiing excellent. Taos Ski Car- 
nival here Feb. 9. 

Santa Fe. N. Mox.i UP 60, 1-O 30, SN 25. 

FAR WEST 


UP — incAe* o/ jnoic on upper slopes and Irailt LO 
— inc/iM of snow on Jon'or slopes and Irails CR— 
erowti Iasi Salurday SN — tncliu of snow Iasi week 

EAST 

Whiteface, N.Y.: Governor Harriman conduct- 
ed dedication ceremonies for the new two-stage 
chair lift, then ran down Northway trail to 
officially open $2J4 million worth of facilities 
at area. Chair will run daily. Warming lodge 
will be open full time. Nearest of the 600 beds 
within five miles are at Sportsmen’s Inn out- 
side Wilmington. Lake Placid, nine miles away, 
has hotels. UP 12, LO 7. UR 1,000. 

Marble Mt., N.Y.: Will run only weekends to 
catch overflow from Whiteface. 

Belleayre, N.Y.s Skiing good. New T bar has 
cut down on waiting lines, UP 9. LO 9. 

Stowe, Vt.: Skiing best last weekend on Lord 
and Sterling trails. Guests at Edson Hill Manor 
chartering Sno-Cat tractors for modern version 
of sleigh ride. UP 45. 

Mad River Glen, Vt.: All trails good. Skiers 
report Head X-37 pilot model fine for crust 
conditions. UP 45. LO 30. 

Pico Peak, Vt.: New T bar may go into opera- 
tion by this weekend. UP 30. LO 12. CR 800. 
Okemo, Vt.; All trails in top shape. UP 40. 
Burke Mt., Vt.; Middlebury favored to win 
eastern college ski meet here Feb. 1-2. UP 30. 
LO 20. CR 800. 

Big Bromley, Vt.: Fivc-day learn-to-ski week 
for S46, including lift rides, lodging, proving 
popular. UP 8. LO 4, SN 3. 

Mt. Snow. VI.: All trails good except for wind- 
blown Snow Bowl. Ex-Dartmouth Coach Walt 
Prager, ski-shop manager here, teaches free 
classes for school children Tuesdays. 
Bousquet’s, Mass.: Midweek rains hardened 
base, skiing still good. UP 8, LO 9. CR 500. 
Wildcat. N.H.: Mrs. Lane Dwinell, wife of 
Governor Dwinell, cracked champagne flask 
over first gondola car to christen lift which will 
row run daily. Main dedication speech given by 
Robert King, executive of the 1960 Olympic Or- 
ganizing Committee. UP 55, LO 44. CR 1,500. 
Dartmouth Skiways, N.H.: Dartmouth Win- 
ter Carnival races here Feb. 1 - 2 . UP 30, LO 12. 
Cannon Mt., N.H.: All trails good to excellent. 
UP 60, LO 10, CR 2.000. 

Belknap. N.H.: Excellent skiing. IIP 20. LO 4. 
Sunapee, N.H.: Area having best skiing in re- 
cent years. I'P 30. LO 11, CR 1,000. 

Cranmore, N.H.: Skiing good. Nineteenth 
running of Gibson trophy here Feb. 2. UP 25. 
Waterville Valley, N.H.: Tows handled over- 
flow from more crowded areas without piling 
up waiting lines. UP 24, LO 12. CR 200. 
Sugarloaf, Maine: Skiing excellent, top and 
bottom lifts running. UP 40, LO 30, CR 500. 
Snow Ridge, N.Y.: Good skiing on hard gran- 
ular base. Hurni stretch pants increasingly pop- 
ular. UP 14, LO 5. 

Laurel Mt., Pa.: Skiers running slopes early 
and late to make up for December snow drought. 
UP 20, LO 10, CR 750. 

Mont Tremblant, Que.: Skiing good on north 
side, fair on south last weekend. Ryan Cup 
here Feb. 2. i:P 26. LO 4, CR 700. 

St. Agathe, Que.: Good to excellent. Lauren- 
tide Inn and Manor House had Saturday par- 
ties to celebrate St. Agathe Winter Carnival. 
Jasper, Quo.: Skiing fair. UP 26, LO 15. 

Lac Bcauport, Que.: Skiing excellent. Big 
crowds booking reservations for the Quebec 
Winter Carnival this weekend. 

MIDWEST 

Boyne, Mich.: College students on midyear 
vacations swamped area, had good skiing. 
Brule Mt., Mich.: Skiing excellent. UP 9, LO 36. 


Porcupine Mt., Mich.: Twin T bar installation 
proving capable of handling increasing crowds 
this season. UP 8, LO 12. 

Caberfae, Mich.: Sno-Chaae Ski Club of Chi- 
cago. Midwest's largest, holding annual meet 
here Feb. I. UP 3, LO 5. 

Sheltered Valley, Wis.: UP 7. LO 10. 

Telemark, Wis.: Twenty-four-hour grooming 
with Sno-Cats has kept skiing good. Area has 
biggest crowds ever. UP 5, LO 10. 

Lutsen, Minn.: Enclosed heated swimming pool 
popular with ski guests. LIP 3, LO 8. 

WEST 

Sun Valley, Idaho: Skiing excellent on all trails 
and slopes. Sigi Engl Ski School has been in- 
corporating parts of Austrian shorlswing into 
teaching technique here. Engl said that ad- 
vanced skiers are having “the time of their 


Stevens Pass. Wash.; Deep powder covered 
whole area. Big skiers’ party at Federspiel’a 
Cabin, Skykomish to raise funds for children’s 
races in April under Steven Madison. UP 144, 
LO 108. 

White Pass, Wash.: Record Saturday crowd. 
Schwaegler Cup slalom won by Joe Darr. CR 
2.400. 

Snoqualmle. Wash.: Damp snow at lower al- 
titudes, but skiing was good. Thunderbird 
Restaurant will have ski fa.shion show luncheon 
Feb. 6. UP 104. 

Mt. Baker, Wash.: Avalanche hazard closed 
Louring country. Waterproof socks being used 
to combat wet snows. UP 120. LO 112, SN 16, 
CR 850. 

Mt, Lassen, Calif.: Snow excellent. Poma 
and two ropes running daily except Monday and 
Tuesday. 

Heavenly Valley. Calif.: Excellent conditions 



VETERAN JUMPER Art Tokle used new torpedo style to place on U.S. team going to 
Finland for world meet March 1. Team competes for practice at Rumford, Maine Feb. 8. 


lives" mastering Wedeln. Available March res- 
ervations almost gone. Rooms can be had in 
Ketchum motels, including the brand-new 
Christina Motor Lodge. 

Magic Mt., Idaho: Best skiing of the year. 
UP 43. LO 37. SN 4, CR 400. 

Bogus Basin, Idaho: New Pomalift spreading 
record crowd out over whole area. UP 61- 
Aita, Utah: Skiing excellent. Trend this year 
is to long bamboo poles. Girls wearing skin- 
tight ski pants in preference to stretch models. 
UP 70. LO 61. CR 1,100. 

Brighton. Utah: Young skiers converting col- 
legiate flannels into ski knickers. Intermoun- 
lain Junior giant slalom will be held Feb. 2. 
UP 68. 

Big Mt., Mont.; Best skiing of season. Great 
Northern RR special ski car brought large num- 
bers of Chicago, Duluth and St. Paul skiers 
to area. Learn-to-ski week package ($88) 
booked into April. UP 60, LO 48, CR 650. 
Aspen, Colo.: All trails open except Silver 
Queen. Winterskol carnival slalom, won by Al- 
pine lodge team, preceded torchlight parade 
and coronation ball at Hotel Jerome. 

Berthoud Pass. Colo.: Skiing excellent. Trend 
is back to wood skis, with Kaesties popular. 
UP 55, LO 45, SN 7. 

Steamboat Springs, Colo.: Skiers running un- 
der lights report moguls show up better at 
night. El Rancho dance floor becoming favorite 
stop for night ski crowd. UP 30, LO 30. CR 250. 
Winter Park, Colo.: Skiing excellent. UP 30. 
Loveland Basin, Colo.: UP 37. LO 30. CR 1,100. 
Arapahoe Basin, Colo.: UP 40, LO 30, SN 12. 


for first time this season. Midweek special ski 
package gives five days’ tows, instruction, four 
nights’ lodging for $64. UP 35. LO 24. 

Sugar Bowl. Calif: Ail slopes in excellent 
shape. 

Squaw Valley. Calif.: Skiing good. Nine snow 
buses running into area from San Francisco 
every weekend. Acces-sroad to valley smoothed, 
improved over early season. 

Reno, Nev.: Skiing good on packed trails. 
Rough going on unpacked slopes. UP 40. 

Mt. Baldy, Calif.: Area will open this week- 
end if new snow keeps coming. 

Dodge Ridge. Calif.: UP 62, LO 30, SN 86. 
Badger Pass. Calif.: LU 35. UP 35, SN 15. 
Mammoth Mt., Calif.: Deep new snow brought 
influx of ardent powder skiers. LO 58. UP 66, 
SN 22. 

Mt. Hood, Ore.: Skiing fair, snow very wet. 
At Timberline UP 186, SN 15, CR 1,000. 
Grouse Mt., B.C.: All run.s open. Vancouver Sun 
Ski School has top racers A1 Menzies and Otmar 
Setzer teaching free racing classes weekends. 
UP 21, SN 36. 
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COMING EVENTS 

JAN. 31 -FEB. 9 

U TV * COMli TV 9 NETWORK RADIO 

All times E.S.T. except where olkenvise noted 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 31 
Basketball 
(Leading callege games) 

Florida vs. Kentucky. Gainesville, Fla. 

San Ftencisco vs. Loyola (Los Angeles), San Francisco. 
(Professional) 

Philadelphia vs. Boston, Detroit vs. New York at Boston. 
St. Louis at Cincinnati. 

Boxing 

■ Tony Anthony vs. Yvon Ourelle. light heavyweights, 10 

• rds.. Mad. Sq. Garden, New York, 10 p.m. (N6C)- 
Track & Field 

Metropolitan Intercollegiate Indoor Championships, New 
York. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 1 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Bradley vs. Notre Dame, Chicago. 

Oailmaulhvs. Brown, Hanover, N.H. 

Georgia vs. Tennessee. Athens, Ga. 

Louisiana State vs. Mississippi Slate, Baton Rouge. 

■ Michigan vs. Purdue, Ann Arbor, 4:30 p.m. (Mid-West 
Regional. Sports Network. Inc.). 

Michigan Stale vs. Minnesota. East Lansing, Mich. 

■ Navy vs. Maryland, Annapolis, Md., 2 p.m. (Atlantic 
Coast Conference Regional, Sports Network, Inc.). 

North Carolina Stale vs. Cleinson, Raleigh, N.C. 
Oklahoma Stale vs. St. Louis. Stillwater, Okla, 

South Carolina vs. North Carolina. Columbia, S.C. 

Temple vs. St. John’s, Philadelphia. 

(Professional) 

Boston vs. New York, Philadeipliia vs, Detroit at New 
York, 

Cincinnati at St. Louis. 

■ Syracuse at Minneapolis, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Boating 

Liplon Cup Ocean Race, Miami. 

Skeeter Class Iceboat Championships, Lake Geneva, WiS' 
(also Feb. 2). 

Golf 

■ All-Star Golf. Stan Leonard vs. Roberto de Vicenzo, Ap- 
ple Valley, Ca it.. 4 p.m. in each lime zone (ABC). 

"Life begins at 40" golf tournament, final day, Harlingen, 

Boston at Montreal. 

■ Chicago at New York, 2 p.m. (CBS). 

Detroit at toronto. 

Horse Racing 

■ Bougainvillea Turf Handicap, $25,1X10. 3-yr.-olds & up, 

• IVii m. (turf course). Hialeah, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

■ San Marcos Handicap, $25,000, t-yr.-olds & up. I'A m. 
(tucl course), Santa Anita, Calif. (CBS, Pacific Coast Re- 
gional).* 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 2 
Basketball 
(Prolessional) 

Cincinnati at Minneapolis. 

Detroit at Boston. 

New York at Philadelphia, 

Syracuse at St. Louis. 

Hockey 

Montreal at Chicago. 

New York at Boston. 

Toronto at Detroit. 

Alpine World Ski Championships, Badgastein, Austria 
(through Feb. 9). 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 3 
Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Florida vs. Tennessee, Gainesville. Fla. 

Kansas vs. Kansas State. Lawrence, Kans. 

Texas Christian vs, Arkansas, Fort Worth, Texas 
Tulane vs. Mississippi State. New Orleans. 

■ Frankie Ryff vs. Tony De Cola, lightweights, ID rds., St. 
Nick’s, New York. HI p.m. (DuMont). 

(Leading college games) 

Bean Pot Tournament: Harvard vs. Northeastern. 

Boston College vs. Boston. Boston. 

Clarkson vs. Providence, Potsdam, N Y. 

North Dakota vs. Denver. Grand Forks. N.O. 

TUESDAY. FEBRUARY 4 
Basketball 
(Professional) 

St. Louis vs. New York, Cincinnati vs. Boston at New York. 
Syracuse vs. Detroit, Minneapolis vs. Philadelphia at De- 
troit. 

Boating 

Miami to Nassau Ocean Race. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 




WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 5 


Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Arizona vs. Bradley, Tucson. Ariz. 

Miami (Ohio) vs. Oaylon. Oxford, Ohio. 

Temple vs. Duquesne. Philadelphia. 

(Professional) 

Cincinnati at Boston. 

Philadelphia at Minneapolis. 

Ralpli Dupas vs. Caspar Ortega, welterweights, 10 rds.. 
Norlolk, Va.. 10 p.m. (ABC). 

Hockey 

(Leading college games) 

Army vs. Boston, West Point, N.Y. 

Brown vs. Harvard. Providence. R.l 
Yale vs. Boston College, New Haven, Conn. 

Horse Racing 

Calitornia Breeders' Champion Stakes, JSO.OQD, 3-yr.- 

olds. i‘‘ia m.. Santa Anita. Calif 

The Bahamas, $20,000, 3-yr.-olds. 7 furlongs, Hialeah, 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 6 

Chicago at Boston. 

Montreal at Detroit. 

Golf 

Tucson Open, $15,000, Tucson. Ariz. (through Feb 9). 
United Slates Racquets Singles Championship, Boston. 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 7 

Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Dartmouth vs. Cornell. Hanover, N H, 

Temple vs. Selon Hall. Philadelphia. 

Virginia vs. Maryland. Charlottesville. Va. 

(Prolessional) 

Cincinnati vs. Philadelphia, Detroit vs. SL Louis, at Phila- 
delphia. 

Minneapolis vs, Boston, New York vs. Syracuse at Boston. 
Bool Show 

Chicago National Boat Show, Chicago (through Feb. 16) 
Boxing 

■ Paoli Rosi vs. Joey Lopes, lightweights, ID ids.. Mad. Sq. 

• Garden, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

Hockey 

(Leading college games) 

Colorado College vs. North Dakota, Colorado Springs. Colo. 
Michigan Tech vs. Michigan State. Houghton, Mich, (also 
Feb. 8). 

Minnesota vs. Michigan, Minneapolis (also Feb. 8). 

SI. Lawrence vs. RPI, Canton, N.Y. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 8 

Basketball 
(Leading college games) 

Arkansas vs. Rice, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Dartmouth vs. Columoia, Hanover, N.H. 

■ Duke vs. North Carolina, Durham, N C., 2 p.m. (Atlantic 
Coast Conletence Regional, Sports Network. Inc.). 
Duquesne vs. Dayton, Pittsburgh 

Indiana vs. Michigan State, Bloomington, Ind. 

Kansas vs. Nebraska, Lawrence, Kans. 

Kansas State vs. Iowa State. Manhattan. Kans. 

Ketilucky vs. Mississippi, Lexington. Ky. 

North Carolina State vs. South Carolina. Raleigh, N.C. 
Oklahoma Slate vs. Bradley, Stillwater, Okla. 

St. Joseph's vs. Cincinnati, Philadelphia. 

SI. Louis vs. Wichita. St. Louis, Mo. 

Tennessee vs. Mississippi State, Knoxville. Tenn. 

Wake Forest vs. Maryland. Winston-Salem, N.C. 
(Professional) 

Minneapolis at New York. 

■ St. Louis at Syracuse, 2 p.m. (NBC). 

Boating 

Nassau Cup Ocean Race, Nassau. 

Boston at Toronto. 

Chicago at Montreal. 

New 'York at Detroit. 

Horse Racing 

■ McLennan Handicap, $50,000. 3-yr.-olds & up. 1)^ m,, 

• Hialeah, Fla., 4:30 p.m. (NBC). 

■ Santa Margarita Handicap. $b0. 000, 3-yr.-Dlds & up(hllies 
S mares). IVi m., Santa Anita, Calif. (CBS; Pacific Coast 
Regional).' 

Skiing 

North American Nordic Championships, Sudbury and 
Sauil Ste. Mane, Ontario (also heb. 9). 

Tennis 

Pro tour. Hoad vs. Gonzales, San Francisco. 

Track & Field 

Millrose Games, Mad. Sq, Garden, New York. 
SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9 
Auto Racing 

NASCAR International Safety & Performance Trials, Day- 
tona Beach, Ffa. (through Feb. 23). 

*See local listing. 
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Roy JacksoJT-Moore wears the 
Jantzen “sports car” shirt 
and smart English walkers 


Roy Jackson 'Moore, former Brit- 
isher and current holder of more 
than 100 records in the Austin 
Healey, reflects the sportsman’s re- 
action to Jantzen sportswear styles. 

He is wearing an absorbent and 
comfortable cotton mesh shirt with 
the Italian collar, which has the 
quiet distinction that the true sports 
car sportsman demands. The shoul- 
ders are roomy and free-swinging, so 
that fast cornering is easy and com- 
fortable. The striping is colorful — in 
red, royal or brown, each with black 
and white; sizes S-M-L, $4.95. 

Regarding the walkers. Note the 
sports car clan at sports car events, 
and you’ll see that more and more 

Jantzen Inc., Portland 8, Ore. 


are wearing Jantzen walkers like this 
cool super-burley that sells for $5.95 
in sizes 30 to 44. Bigger men, bigger 
prices: sizes 46 to 52, $6.95. 

This shirt and walker set is avail- 
able at better men’s stores. Take off 
in your sports car and get yours. 





PHOTOGRAPHS BY iON BBENNEIS 


THE FIGHT NOBODY 
SAW FOR FREE 

Spider Wehb and Rory Calhoun, contenders for Carmen Basilio's 
by MARTIN KANE middleweight crown, rocked the Cow Palace with a furious fight 


T iiLEVisiON’s BOXING FANS, subsist- 
ing on a diet oi processed cheese, 
haven’t been treated to a truly nour- 
ishing fist fight since Archie Moore last 
made the weight. On the other hand, 
those who pay to see talent have been 
faring well. In Boston, the paying cus- 
tomers have been privileged to witness 
two thrilling battles between Welter- 
weights Virgil Akins and Tony De Mar- 
co, one of them last week. And in San 
Francisco last week they saw an even 
more rousing middleweight fight be- 
tween Spider Webb and Rory Calhoun. 

There are good reasons why untele- 
vised boxing is generally far superior 
to the lackluster stuff ordinarily tele- 
vised on Wednesday and Friday nights. 
To attract a profitable gate the inde- 


pendent promoter must lead his mar- 
ket to believe that something superior 
to the free fights will be seen in his 
arena. He must also pay good fighters 
far more than the S4,000 pittance they 
get for TV fights. (Smart managers 
won’t risk a good fighter against a 
good opponent for such a fee, which is 
why you so often see top-ranked fight- 
ers in there against worn-out bums or 
tyros.) Since the fan who pays is a 
sophisticated fellow he will not be en- 
ticed out of his cozy home by an in- 
ferior lure. The independent impre- 
sario lives, therefore, by an old art 
called matchmaking and by an old 
capitalist principle that he w'ho wisely 
risks his money may make a profit. 

Superior matchmaking is not neces- 


sary on TV, since the International 
Boxing Club {James D. Norris, presi- 
dent) lives on a guaranteed annual 
pension paid by its sponsors. 

So the predictably exciting Webb- 
Calhoun fight drew' 9,352 paying cus- 
tomers into the Cow Palace, and each 
fighter took 25% of net $43,385.97, 
biggest payday either has ever had. 

The bout went less than four rounds, 
but the famous Dempsey-Firpo fight 
went less than two. The virtue of a 
fight is not measured in terms of its 
duration except by television sponsors, 
whose commercial time is so valuable 
that a fight is considered most success- 
ful when it goes the distance. 

For a look at the fight nobody saw for 
free, regard these pictures: 



CALHOUN (BLACK TRUNKS) TOOK THE INITIATIVE AND A ZINGING RIGHT CROSS BUT SOON DROPPED SPIDER WITH A SHORT RIGHT. 
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GIVING THE FANS THEIR MONEY’S WORTH, PROMOTERS GROSSED A PLEASING SSO.IBT.SO WHILE HAPPY SAN FRANCISCANS CHEERED 





RORY ROARED 


ACTION WHILE WEBB BACKED AND EVADED A LONG RIGHT. 


EVEN LONGER RIGHT DROPPED SPIDER FOR NINE. 


CALHOUN 


THIRD ROUND ALSO, PARTLY BECAUSE WEBB, A CLEVER BOXER- 


ICHER, HAD JABBED FROM MUCH TOO FAR OUT. 


IDER CORNERED CALHOUN IN THE FOURTH. HE JABBED, JABBED, HOOKED, AND THEN CROSSED WITH A SHORT RIGHT TO THE CHIN. 



NOT SO BADLY HURT THIS TIME, SPIDER ROSE ONCE MORE AND BACKPEDALED CLEVERLY, SIDESTEPPING AND SLIPPING WITH EASE 



EVEN SO, SPIDER PROVED THAT CALHOUN, AN OXLIKE PUNCHER OF THE ROCKY MARCIANO BREED, COULD NOT OUTJAB OR BOX HIM 



AFTER A SLOW NINE, GROGGY RORY WAS FLICKED WITH TWO LEFTS, THEN CAUGHT A RIGHT THAT KAYOEO HIM WITHOUT A COUNT 



FIERY ADVENTURE AT 


Four days after the start of the San 
Diego-Acapulco ocean race fdiie to 
end this week), fire broke out aboard 
the ketch Cplebes and quickly en- 
gulfed her. Only other yacht within 
reach was the yawl Escapade, ftformy 
Si'ORTS Iplustrated’s Idzra Bowen. 
Here is as much of the story as Bowen 
was able to tell over a crackling skip- 
to-shorc radio-telephone circuit before 
Escapade’s batteries ran low: 

A t 12:42 I’.M. last Thursday the 
port watch of the fi9-foot racing 
ketch Celebes was below preparing for 
noon chow. Their ship was leading at 
the halfway mark in the l.oOO-miJeSan 
Diego-to-Acapulco race. One of the 
crew, Nikita Kushelevsky, had just hit 
the deck and was standing beside his 
bunk in his underwear. The fire had 
not yet been discovered. 

Topside, the skipper of Celebes, John 
Hedden, w’as huddled in the cockpit 
with crewman Dennis Jordan. The two 
were discussing their chances of pulling 
away from the yawl Escapade, which 
had been hugging their stern a mile 
and a half off for the past 12 hours. 
“I’m getting tired of looking at that 
damned Escapade,” admitted Hedden. 


Both ships were kicking along, rail 
down, on a 25-mile-an-hour wind, 
about 8fi miles west of Cape San Lucas 
on the tip of the peninsula of Lower 
California, Me.xico. 

At that precise moment Captain 
Hedden noticed .smoke up forward, ap- 
parently coming from the generator 
and the bilge. He went to the genera- 
tor locker, opened it, and was scorched 
by leaping flames. The fire, fanned by 
the 25-mile breeze, gushed out onto the 
deck. Jordan, who was right behind 
Skipper Hedden, grabbed a fire ex- 
tinguisher and pumped it dry, but his 
effort was useless. The flames spread 
hungrily to the port watch companion- 
way, blocking that exit for the six port 
watch crewmen below. 

On Escapade, the crew was striving 
mightily to overtake Cclebe.s. It was 
now 12:42 p.m., and I was making my 
way forward. I looked up and saw a 
heavy column of gray-black smoke 
pouring into the sky. There could be 
only one reason: Celebes was on fire. 
We called all hands on deck. The smoke 
was so thick I thought Celebes' fuel 
tanks must have exploded. Escapade’s 
skipper, James Camp, immediately 


ordered the jib lowered, kicked on the 
auxiliary power and proceeded at full 
speed toward the smoke cloud. 

When we drew close to the flaming 
Celebes we could not .spot a living soul 
aboard. It was an eerie feeling. I knew 
if there had been an explosion there 
would probably be no survivors. 

When the spreading flames on ('elc- 
bes cut off the companionway a.s a 
means of escape for the six crewmen 
trapped below, they made their way to 
the forward hatch— and one of the 
bone-chilling moments of the whole 
drama took place. The hatch was 
closed and stuck shut. For perilous sec- 
onds the six frantic crewmen pushed 
and clawed at the hatch cover. "U's 
locked from the outside!” one man 
cried in honest despair. But it was 
not— just stuck. A great heave got it 
open, and the men scrambled grateful- 
ly to the deck. 

Jordan and Captain Hedden, mean- 
while, were trying to salvage life pre- 
servers from a burning locker. Though 
both got singed eyebrows and burned 
hands, they managed to get seven 
jackets and a ring before the heat 
drove them back. Other crewmen, at 




The men 0 / the racing ketch ‘Celebes’ considered the yawl 
^Escapade,’ trailing astern, a cursed nuisance — until fire 
swept up from below deck m the San Diego-Acapulco race 


by EZRA BOWEN 

{aboard the ‘Escapade’) 


Hedden’s command, grabbed the hal- 
yards to lower sail and slow speed, but 
the mainsail, pressed hard against the 
mast by the wind, would not come 
down. Celebes continued to make at 
least three knots. 

Seeing that an attempt to lower 
canvas was useless, Hedden turned his 
attention to escape vessels. There was 
an aluminum .skiff aboard, but it was 
too near the butane tanks in the locker. 
They might go up any minute. 

But, fortunately, Celebes carried a 
life raft large enough to keep her 12 
men afloat. 

The flames had struck so swiftly 
that the time between the discovery of 
the fire and lledden’s order to abandon 
ship was no more than five minutes. 
Moreover, Celebes was unable to get a 
radio message out. The radio room was 
next to the generator and was filled 
with clouds of black smoke and heat 
too intense lo enter. Captain Hedden 
said later, “I had a brief vision of a 
boy on a burning deck sending radio 
distress calls — and immediately reject- 
ed the idea.” 

At 12:47 p.m. Hedden gave the or- 
der to abandon ship. 

As the crew prepared to launch the 


life raft, they took one good long look 
toward Escapade, no longer a tiresome 
object. They saw Escapade’s jib come 
down, but it was impossible to tell 
whether this was another one of Esca- 
pade’s frequent racing change of sails 
or whether the billowing smoke cloud 
had been spotted. 

When the raft hit the water, Cap- 
tain Hedden and crew followed suit. 
Two men were stationed on the raft; 
the rest clung to lifelines around its 
edges. They struggled to paddle away 
from Celebes, which by now wa.s en- 
gulfed in flame, so as to get out of 
range of the expected butane explo- 
sion. Meanwhile Celebes, still catching 
the w'ind, sailed away at three knots. 

Jordan and Hedden were the last 
men to leave Celebes, but it was Nikita 
Kushelevsky, underwear and all, who 
had the presence of mind to remember 
the orange tarpaulin sail which was in 
the skiff. ‘T thought it would be useful 
as a marker,” he explained. 

It was, and it may have saved 12 
lives. 

For 20 or more minutes, the men 
clung to the tiny raft, not knowing 
whether Escapade would find them — 
or pursue instead the burning derelict. 


BREEZE DOWN SAN OIEGO BAY 




"ESCAPADE," on the horizon when the fire broke out, 
came up just in time to rescue Celebes' 12-inan crew. 


Kushelevsky hoisted the orange tar- 
paulin on an oar. All eyes were on 
Escapade and her two distant masts. 
Escapade did seem to be following the 
empty Celebes. Then, as they watched, 
where they had seen two masts there 
was only one. The masts had come in 
line like the sights on a rifle, pointed 
at the raft and its orange tarpaulin. 
“Thank God,” somebody said. 

As we on Escapade lay off the burn- 
ing wreck of Celebes, about 100 yards 
to windward, someone spotted the 
orange tarpaulin. It it had not been for 
that splash of color, we might never 
have seen the distant raft. 

As the crew of Celebes clambered 
aboard F^sc.apade to be given blankets, 
shirts and whisky, one of the rescued 
crewmen exclaimed, not without rev- 
erence: “You sons of bitches looked 
pretty good to us this time.” 

Escapade stood by the burning hulk 
until it sank at 5:05 p.m., then sig- 
naled the Coast Guard that the gutted 
Celebes was no longer a menace to 
navigation. 

Then, with 24 hands aboard this 
time, we went back to the sport of 
ocean racing. CLnj>; 



"CELEBES." a front sailer in the Acapulco 
race, became a flaming, drifling derelict. 
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SPECTACLE 

Pholoijrajihed by RICHARD AIEEK 


SEAL HAVEN 

by JOHN O'REILLY 


An expediti07i to a mysterious group 
of volcanic islands brmgs hack so7ne 
magnificent pictures of the leviathan 
of the sea and a heartening report on 
the revival of a near-extmct species 


PROVI) SURVIVOR 

A male Townsend seal barks his defiance at the 
enemy — man — which nearly exterminated his spe- 
cies. Slaughtered by sealers a century ago, the 
valuable fur seals are now staging a brave comeback. 


j^EAD AHEAD and towering above the low-lying mists of the 
f / morning were dark and rocky headlands. As our stubby 
ship, the Orca, bore down upon the island from the north, these 
grim promontories took on the tortured shapes and the pri- 
mordial coloring of extinct volcanoes. The closer our vessel 
approached to the dramatic coastline the more weird the chang- 
ing profile of the place became. 

Those of us who had never visited Guadalupe Island before 
were utterly unprepared for the wild scenes revealed by the 
lifting haze. We had been so intrigued by accounts of the re- 
discovery of the Townsend fur seal, a creature declared to be 
extinct on several occasions, by the astonishing comeback of 
the elephant seals at this island haven and by the promise of 
other unusual animals of the coast and the deep that we had 
formed no mental picture of the island itself. But here in the 
early sunlight was a grotesque volcanic mass rivaling the finest 
islands of fiction. The Nautilus might have been harbored 
here, or Ben Gunn have roamed those deep ravines. It was hard 
to keep in mind that we had sailed only 220 miles southwest 
from San Diego and that the coast of Baja California was only 
140 miles to the east. 

The Orca, a 105-foot motor vessel, was once a Coast Guard 
icebreaker. Now she functions as part of the scientific fleet of 
the Scripps Institution of Oceanography, a branch of the Uni- 
versity of California at La Jolla, and aboard, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Carl L. Hubbs, the eminent biologist, were 
scientists from the Scripps Institution and the San Diego Mu- 
seum of Natural History bent on a natural history survey of 
this Mexican island. 

Throughout most of its meager history man had given Guada- 
lupe Island a dirty deal. Early in the last century Russian 
sealers brought Aleut Indians from Alaska to take the fur seals 
in hundreds of thousands. Names of ships and dates scratched 
on boulders indicate that the crews of Yankee ships from New 
England also shared in the slaughter. Volcanic rocks worn 
smooth by the sliding bodies of generations of fur seals give 
evidence to the numbers that once were there. The massive 
elephant seals were killed in like numbers for their blubber. 

text coulinued on ■page 56 



ASLEEP BY THE DEEP 

Fat elephant seals cloze and scratch themselves in the black volcanic 
sand on the shore of their island sanctuary off the coast of Mexico. 
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WILD COASTLINE 

Expedition members are ferried from 
the ship to a rocky islet off the west 
coast of Guadalupe where they scaled 
the cliffs to investigate nesting birds. 


CLIFF DWELLS Ry 

California sea lion, surprised when the 
expedition launch approache.s, dives 
gracefully into the surf. Sea lions have 
a rookery beneath the 700-foot cliff. 


DON’T BOTHER US 

Big-eyed elephant seals huddle on the 
beach by the hundreds, play about in 
the surf and let the rest of the world 
go by. When disturbed, they belch. 





SEA ELEPHANT 

Mighty bull elephant seal thrusts his head and bulbous trunk from the 
waves breaking on Guadalupe Island. The biggest bulls weigh 5,000 pounds. 


EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


LATEST NOTE 
ON THE U.S. ECONOMY 

T HIS MAGAZINE leaves to others de- 
finitive analysis of the U.S. econ- 
omy as a whole but takes natural pride 
in reporting an economic note at the 
close of the National Boat Show in 
New York City (shortly to be followed 
by boat shows coast to coast) : buyers 
at the New York boat show bought 
$22,400,000 worth of boats and equip- 
ment— a rise of 12% over last year's 
record-breaking show. 

The popular turnout on the final 
Saturday was so enthusiastic that one 
woman asked for her admission money 
back. “It's so crowded,” she com- 
plained, ‘‘that I can’t see the boats.” 

‘‘If anything sank at the boat show,” 
said W. J. Webb, division manager 
of Evinrude, “it was the so-called re- 
cession.” 

ROUND AND ROUND 

I don’t feel as though I've double- 
crossed myself,” Jim Myers was say- 
ing last week as he climbed into his car 
to start the long drive to College Sta- 
tion, Texa.s. 

Indeed, why should he? Only a few 
weeks before he had accepted a new 
five-year appointment as head football 
coach at Iowa State at an annual sal- 
ary of $16,000. He served under this 
agreement for a month or so before 
making a new one— to coach at Texas 
A&M for an estimated $60,000 in sal- 
ary and assorted fringe benefits. 

Myers’ acceptance of the Aggie foot- 
ball post was the anticlimactic denoue- 
ment of one of the most crazy, mixed- 
up football stories since Wrong Way 
Riegels ran wild. 

During the past month P’rank 
Leahy, Navy’s Eddie Erdelatz and 
half a dozen other top-name coaches 
came, saw and declined the Aggie post. 
Myers, too, had been considered and 
had made a candidate’s pilgrimage to 


Texas, but the Aggie screening commit- 
tee dropped him when it appeared there 
was a chance to get Erdelatz. Iowa 
State took Myers back like a prodigal 
son. Then Texas A&M bid again and 
Jim Myers whispered yes. 

When the news got out at Iowa 
State, it made some people pretty 
mad. Indignant students hanged My- 
ers in effigy. The president of the Iowa 
State Alumni Association, Douglas 
Graves, wrote Dr. M. T. Harrington, 
Texas A&M president, in tones of drip- 
ping irony; ‘‘If a coach does not have 
the moral fiber to adhere to a five-year 
obligation for more than a week, cer- 
tainly we should expect the president 
of a college to have higher standards.” 

The furor caused Myers to do a little 
moralizing, himself. 

‘‘I don’t think it’s the proper thing,” 
he said, ‘‘to say you’re going to do 
something and then not do it.” 

Then as he waved farewell to his for- 
mer associates at Iowa State, he com- 
mented matter-of-factly: ‘‘There may 
be a lot of people bitter, but that’s 
their business.” 

You’re confused? Just suppose you 
are an undergraduate at Iowa State, 
learning about character and the sanc- 
tity of contracts. 


THE WICHITA CABAL 

E ver since a roving Kansan spot- 
ted some 6 feet and 11 inches of at- 
tenuated adolescence named Chamber- 
lain in a Philadelphia high school, 
Kansan eyes in particular and those of 
basketball in general have been peeled 
for another star like Wilt the Stilt. It 
was probably with this thought in 
mind that an alumnus of Wichita Uni- 



versity a little over a year ago dropped 
a note to Basketball Coach Ralph 
Miller describing a young man he had 
just seen playing on the team of an all- 
Negro school in Amarillo, Texas. The 
boy in question, the note said in an 
offhand way, stood 6 feet 10 inches and 
seemed to be a competent basketball 
player. Did Coach Miller care? 

The result was something akin to 
that which might occur if a Vladi- 
vostok scientist dropped a postcard 
to Khrushchev saying that he’d just 
continued 


THEY SAID IT . . . 

• TRUMAN GIBSON of the IBC, replying in a Chicago TV internieiv to a question 
on who started the IBC anyhow: “Well, it’s the sort of a thing that grew like Topsy 
. . . I don’t think any one person could lake the credit.” 

• GOVp;RNOR AVKREIX HARRIMAN, New York’s skiing governor, after a power 
failure left him hanging for half an hour high on a chair lift above the new While- 
face Mountain ski area he was about to dedicate: “If anything goes wrong the first 
day, it’s always a good practice to blame the governor.” 

• RON DELANY, commenting on why he runs the mile to win, not necessarily for 
(he record: “It’s not that I don’t want to run faster. The fact is, I’m just another 
lazy Irishman.” 

• N.ATH.AN M. PUSEY, president of Harvard University, after pointing to Har- 
vard’s more-than-decent over-all record in Ivy League competition: “I recognize, 
however, that for some this good record may not completely compensate for the sting 
of particular losses.” 


FEBRUARY 3. 1958 
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takpn a trip around the moon anti 
would the party bosfi care to hear about 
it? Coacli Miller, in short, was inter- 
ested. Tlie well-oiled wheels of athletic 
recruitment began to whirr. With the 
help of a Wichita alumnus who had 
once been one of the university's top 
Negro athletes. Miller succeeded in 
lurijig \'oung Gene Wiley, the Texas 
giant, to Kansas to complete his high 
school education. The arguments em- 
ployed were much the .same as tliose 
used on Wilt Chamberlain: the prom- 
ise of a better future and a belter life. 
The only trouble was that Gene, who 
was no great shakes as a player, didn’t 
even care much about basketball. 

Nonetheless, the hoy was fi feel lU 
inches tall, and, with this salient fact 
in mind. Coach Miller set about batch- 
ing bis egg in strictest privacy. As 
everyone knows, this is an age of well- 
kept secrets. Only last week a scientist 


once employed in Washington com- 
plained to a congressional committee 
investigating government secrecy that 
some casual notes he once made on his 
hobby, archery, were still on file under 
a top-secret classification in the capi- 
tal. But even in an era of conceal- 
ment, some seven feet of youth is a 
tough secret to keep on the campus of 
a Kansas high school — something like 
hoping a South American condor in 
full flight might go unnoticed in a ken- 
nel of bird dogs. 

Miller and his alumni urged local 
new'spapermen to keep mum about 
Gene, and, hypnolixed by the thought 
of future bylines proclaiming a new 
Wilt the Stilt in their midst, the boys 
complied. Meanwhile, too old f20) to 
play in high .school competition any- 
way, Gene appears only as a spec- 
tattir at the Bast High gym and gets 
his workouts in scrub games at a local 
Y. Most of the time he keep.s him- 
self both busy and inconspicuous at 
odd jobs to support liiniself and at his 


books in an effort to get to college. 

What college? Well, that’s just the 
point. Gene hasn’t yet committed him- 
self. What he really wants is to be a 
commercial artist. He’s just beginning 
to think better about basketball, but 
he still gets knocked down a good deal 
even in those games at the Y. "f know 
it’s all part of the game,” he says, ‘‘hut 
I’m just not u.sed to it.” But, he a<lils, 
■‘they do say I have a future here, not 
like in Amarillo.” Even though Gene 
is not much of a ba.sketball player even 
now. there i.s still that matter of his 
fi feet 10 inches. With things being as 
they are — uncertain at he.st — it just 
seems best to all concerned to keep his 
presence in Kaii.sas inconspicuous. “We 
just don’t want a lot of people bother- 
ing the boy,” is the way those most 
interested put it. 

PLANNING SESSION 

T hic blue rumway i.uaiTS of Idle- 
wild burned under the rain as the 
('adillac bearing Cu.s D’Amato, man- 
ager of the heavyweight champion of 
the world, rolled through the dark be- 
fore morning, back to New York. 
D’Amato had gone to the airport to 
meet Harry 'The Hoarse) Levene, the 
independent British fight promoter, 
only to discover that Levene’s plane 
had arrived ahead of schedule and that 
he had already left for the city. 

•‘I am teed off,” said Cus D'Amaio 
sourly. ‘T don’t know why I love this 
business. It’s like a girl friend you have. 
You love her but you don’t know why. 
Maybe It's the motion. Prehistoric 
man, you know, was always on the 
move; hunting and fishing. He had to 
in order to eat. When he learned to pre- 
serve food, his eyes became le.ss keen, 
his nose couldn't smell as good. He 
didn’t have to move so much any 
more. When you stop moving, is when 
you start to die.” 

D’Amato .slouched dow'ii in his seat 
and looked at the rain. “Maybe there 
is no Levene.” he said. "Everything 
exists in your own mind. If we have not 
perceived him, perhaps he does not 
exist. I am teed off.” 

But there was a Harry Levene. He 
came later to D’Amato’s Broadway 
apartment, as Cus slept on his day bed 
with a Reader’s Digest as a pillo%v: an 
ebullient man of o8, with an assertive 
jaw, no lips to speak of. a great curved 
nose and skin the high color and sheen 
of a wax apple. He wore a blue suit 
with a stripe in it, a white shirt ribbed 
with more white and carried an en- 
velope with the sealing plans of Lon- 
don's Wembley Stadium in it. 


NORRIS CLAIMS D’AMATO IS PLAYING CHESS WITH PATTERSON 

-News Item 
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Levene had flown in from London 
to talk with D’Arnato about a title 
defense for Floyd Patterson there this 
summer. He said he hoped that Patter- 
son’s opponent would be Joe Erskine, 
the British Empire champion. 

“He’s a good boy,” Levene told 
D’Amato, “just under 14 stone, a 6- 
footer, very fast but not a puncher, 
you know. A very strong boy. He’s a 
Welshman. Comes from Cardiff, you 
know. Oh, I can just picture those ex- 
cursion trains coming in from Wales; 
all those miners. You don’t know how 
Welshmen are, especially when they 
sing Land of My Fathers. Oh, what a 
spectacle it will be!” 

The major cloud that could befog 
Levene’s spectacle is that Erskine, who 
has been defeated only by Nino Valdes 
in a one-round knockout last February 
(“Ahem. -I would rather not discuss 
that," ahemmed Harry The Hoarse), 
is scheduled to meet Ingemar Johans- 
son, the European champion, in his 
native Sweden this month. If Erskine 
is defeated, which is quite likely, Le- 
vene hopes to import an American con- 
tender for Patterson. This will surely 
mean that he will never be able to 
achieve the million-dollar gate he is 
dreaming of. “The biggest,” as Le- 
vene grandly said, “in European box- 
ing history.” 

If D’Amato was dismayed by this 
prospect, he did not admit it. “I am 
a man of some imagination,” he an- 
nounced. “They think things happen 
by accident, but they don’t. I intend 
to box in Europe." 

D’Amato’s apartment quickly filled 
with those who were to accompany 
Levene to Patterson’s camp at Green- 
wood Lake, N.Y. Pete Rademacher, 
Floyd’s last opponent, was there, and 
his business associate Lucky Me Daniel, 
the eminent shooting teacher (SI, Aug. 
19), and a dozen others. 

“We Indians and Africans," an eld- 
erly Negro said, looking through the 
Venetian blinds at the rain, “believe 
in rain. It is a good omen.” And every- 
one went downstairs and piled into cars 
to go to camp. 

“No,” Rademacher said, “I haven’t 
seen Floyd since we fought. But I saw 
enough of him that night.” 

Greenwood Lake was under snow, 
fast turning to slush in the rain. Le- 
vene’s car got stuck on the icy moun- 
tain road which leads to the camp, 
and he stood outside ruefully examin- 
ing the scenery as they turned the car 
around before descending and ap- 
proaching by another route. 

When they got to camp, Patterson 
had finished working out and was 


smearing Vaseline on the faces, of four 
lO-year-olds he is teaching to box. Mc- 
Daniel took Floyd outside to teach 
him to shoot. Patterson stood in the 
rain in green sunglasses, shooting with 
a BB gun at Alka-Seltzer tablets. Life- 
savers and aspirins that Lucky tossed 
in the air. After a while he began to hit 
them. “There’s a trick to it," said 
Floyd. “Your eye.” 

“It’s a shame you lost, Mr. Rade- 
macher,” said one of the 10-year-olds. 

“Well,” said Pete gently, “somebody 
has to lose, doesn't he?” 

“Maybe Floyd will buy us air rifles,” 
said the boy. “He bought us $20 coats 
last year, didn’t he?” 

Harry Levene beamed and beamed 
and had his picture taken with every- 
body. Then he sat down for a meal of 
fried chicken, bear and elk steaks. 

“I loathe hear,” said an English 
companion of Levene’s. 

“At first appearance," Levene said, 
“you know, Patterson looks a smallish 
fellow. But I felt his arm and it was 
like feeling a bit of steel,” and he 
looked down at his long, lustrous, black 
city shoes and at the ankle-high slush 
he would have to wade through to get 
to the car to take him back to the city. 

Patterson stood yet in the dusk and 
rain, shooting aspirins to smithereens. 

FACTS 

ANGLKKS have known for 500 years 
or so that trout get hungry when 
they’re cold and lazy when they're 
warm. A University of Toronto biolo- 



BRIDGE HEAD 

You never study bridge at all 
But I devour Goren; 

You make a random overcall 
And I just keep on scorin’. 

You play defenses like a lubber 
While I finesse with glee, 

And yet who’s won each single rubber? 
Well, add it up — it’s me! 

— Irwin L. Stein 


gist named Norman Baldwin has now 
formalized all this with the help of a 
thermometer and a vast supply of min- 
nows. In 55° water Baldwin’s trout 
gobbled up half their own weight in 
minnows in a week’s time. Then Bald- 
win turned on the warm water, got his 



controlled trout pool to 70° and poured 
in more minnows: Baldwin’s trout 
could eat only a sixth of their weight 
in minnows that week. 

Any fisherman can carry a thermom- 
eter; the real lesson of all this may be, 
if you have to fish in warm water, 
bring ice cubes. 

CALIFORNIA TALK 

E \'ERY January for the past 10 
years Californians have felt their 
hopes and hearts quicken with the run- 
ning of the San Vicente Handicap at 
Santa Anita Park. There is logic 
wrapped in the anticipation, for three 
of the last six Kentucky Derby win- 
ners (Hill Gail, Determine and Swaps) 
ran in the Vicente. 

Last week, when a handsome chest- 
nut named Old Pueblo, just turned 3, 
came out for his Vicente, the hopes 
seemed a littler higher than usual. Old 
Pueblo had started six races as a 2-year- 
old, won all six. 

Well, he won the Vicente, too, and 
quite easily. So, as any Californian 
knows, he is following right along in 
the hoofprints of the greatest horse in 
California history — Swaps. In 1955 
Swaps won his last race as a 2-year- 
old, a sprint, at Santa Anita. Old Pueb- 
lo has done the same. Swaps came back 
in his next start in the Vicente and 
won that. Old Pueblo ditto. Swaps was 
undefeated throughout his career at 
Santa Anita. So far, so is Old Pueblo. 

On March 8 Old Pueblo will try to 
duplicate Swap’s Santa Anita Derby 
victory. Then all he has to do is set a 
track record in the Kentucky Derby 
Trial and win the Derby on May 3. 
California is beginning to pop and 
crackle with people who think he can. 

BIG PICTURE 

E very duck hunter can tell 
whether the season just ended was 
a good one or not; he has only to a.sk 
himself whether he fared better or 
continued 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

co/iiiH ued 

worse than expected. But what about 
the U.S. season as a whole, over all the 
four great flyways and down the length 
of the country? Well, Atlantic Flyway 
hunters had fairly tough going. In 
Maine there just weren’t as many 
ducks as usual; in Maryland the num- 
ber of hunters was up and the number 
of ducks killed was down. North Caro- 
lina, however, found the season quite 
up to par. "Anybody who failed to get 
his limit,” said one m n, "was hunting 
on bluebird day.s. In blus.ery weather 
the shooting was good.” (Early-season 
hunters at Currituck Lake, N.C. some- 
times find the weather so balmy that 
they lay aside their guns, pick up fish- 
ing rods, and cast from the blinds for 
largemouth bass.) 

Along the Mississippi Flyway, Wis- 
consin had a tnediocre duck season but 
a very good year for geese. Arkan.sas, on 
the other hand, reported tiie best duck 
hunting in years. ‘‘The high water pro- 
duced so many birds that 1957 exceed- 
ed expectations,” said a member of the 
Arkansas Game and Fish Commission. 
But farther south, in Louisiana and 
Mississippi, high water in the form of 
winter floods led the ducks— which 


were plentiful— to spread out all over 
the winter landscape and throw the 
hunting picture into confusion. Many 
blinds, used to advantage for years, 
were useless this winter. In Mississippi, 
things suddenly got better in the la.st 
10 days of the season, but by that time 
many men had given up for the year. 

The Pacific Flyway offered good 
shooting: there were many more ducks 
in Oregon than in 1956, and more were 
killed. Again, rain made it easy for 
ducks to avo’d hunters’ guns, though 
flooded cornfields offered fine hunting 
to those who could devise blinds in un- 
accustomed places and use their duck 
calls sk lliully. 

In Carforn'a the total bag was high- 
er than last year’s. One hunler asked 
tije stave to put signs on all ponds in 
public shooting grounds giving their 
depth in feet. He had, he said, waded 
casually into one of them to retrieve a 
duck, and had nearly drowned in the 
unsuspected depths. 

T.ie 1957 hunting was best of all 
along the big Central Fly way. In North 
Dakota ;3‘2,000 hunters averaged 12 
birds each. Plentiful food and good 
■w'eather evened out the season. (Some- 
times the ducks, hurrying south, pass 
through the state in one or two big 
pushes.) There were an estimated 


1 ,250,000 ducks in South Dakota at the 
November peak of migration. Farmers 
reported losing up to $115 worth of 
corn a day to ducks. One hunter, head- 
ing home with his bag limit, was 
slopped by a farmer and asked to help 
chase the ducks out of his fields. Fire- 
crackers and Roman candles, the farm- 
er said, were ineffective. So, it devel- 
oped, was a shotgun : the ducks simply 
moved off 30 or 40 yards and kept on 
eating. 

In Nebraska a man bagged his limit 
in half an hour on two successive days. 
Texas reported a million and a half 
ducks at one time in the Texas Pan- 
handle alone. Though enormous num- 
bers of ducks kept within protected 
areas like National Wild Life Refuges 
and the King Ranch, there were enough 
elsewhere in Texas to make bag limits 
almost a certainty by Thanksgiving. 
Coastal shooting was off somewhat be- 
cause of plentiful water throughout 
the state. 

Viewed over-all, the 1957 duck sea- 
son was split down the middle by the 
Mississippi River: it was fair to mid- 
dling east of that dividing line, very 
good indeed to the west. 

OPEN TENNIS STILL OPEN 

piHAMPiONSHiP TENN'is is as shy as a 
^ ground hog when it comes to get- 
ting out in the open. For years top- 
ranking court champions from Bill 
Tilden to Bill Talbert have plumped 
for open competition in which ama- 
teurs and pros alike could get to- 
gether as in golf to determine the real 
champion. From time to time the 
United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion itself has gazed thoughtfully at 
the matter, but always the old guard 
of amateur tennis has seen its own 
shadow and gone .scuttling cautiously 
back into the silly fiction of pure 
amateurism. 

As ground-hog day approaches once 
more, the situation is the .same as 
ever. This is true despite the induc- 
tion of a brand-new set of USLTA 
officers who have expressed themselves 
in favor of open tennis. Nothing posi- 
tive has been done, of course, but 
everybody is still hoping. "The sub- 
ject is dormant but not dead,” said 
newly inducted President Victor Den- 
ny. "We will keep abreast of the situ- 
ation as best we can.” 

"You just can’t kick the question 
over in a corner and ignore it,” said 
his predecessor, retiring President Ren- 
ville McMann, "just because the open 
tournament is an unpleasant subject 
to some people.” 



"Bui supposing Los Angeles Irudes you . . .” 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


WESTWARD HA! 



Here Comes the Kharkov 


S putniks have not been the total preoccupation of 
U.S.S.R. engineering in recent months. Last week the 
Soviet unveiled a brand-new racing car, the Kharkov Six, 
in an arrestingly streamlined version designed for straight- 
away speed trials. Along with this history-making picture 
came the announcement that the Kharkov, under the lead 
foot of Vassili Nikitin {in cockpit ahoi^e), has averaged 
170 mph over a six-mile course — a speed respectable enough 
to Justify entering it in its 23^-liter class in world competi- 
tion. Indeed, this seems to be exactly what the Russians 


have in mind. Last week officials of the Moscow Autoclub 
were fishing for invitations to Britain and Western Europe 
in behalf of a grand prix version of the Kharkov. Western 
racing clubs, eager to observe the first racing car the Soviet 
Union has ever offered in international competition, hustled 
out invitations. One of the first came from the British 
Automobile Racing Club— to the big international meet at 
Goodwood in April. There the Kharkov should get a test 
against the best from Britain, Italy, Germany and France, 
but not from the U.S. The U.S. produces no such racers. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


GRASS ROOTS 
FITNESS BOOM 


A RTHUR Godfrey, who can bring charm and humor even 
_£\. to a commercial, has captivated and inspired his seden- 
tary coast-to-coast television and radio audience for the 
past two weeks with a daily personal demonstration of how 
to keep fit. Last Thursday, although he has a torn carti- 
lage in his knee, he happily performed {right) several chins 
on a trapeze, some sit-ups and 13 push-ups which his stu- 
dio audience obligingly counted for him in chorus. “Hey, 
I’m getting healthy for you,” he reminded them, urging 
them to send for Bonnie Prudden’s fitness kit and get busy 
on their own shapes. That same day another fitness im- 
pulse hit the air in Providence (lower right), where Ballet 
Teacher Judith Maxwell led the stalwart Providence Reds 
hockey team in some exercises on a local television show. 

Meanwhile, as a reminder of Russia's official dedication 
to fitness, came the charming pictures below of 13-year- 
old Nina Nikiferova, wbo has been awarded the awesome 
title of Master of Soviet Sports for skill in gymnastics. 


GODFREY STRAINS to lift his 195 pounds off the floor and 
chin himself during his morning CBS television and radio show. 











NINA NIKIFEROVA 'center) accepts 
congratulations of the pigtail set in Moscow 
suburb upon becoming the younge.st Master 
of Sports in the Soviet Union. Her new title 


assures (he happy teen-ager of an honored 
place among the elite of Soviet athletes. 
At right, clearly enjojing herself, Nina 
demonstrates a supple-jointed handstand. 




While his singer, Carmel Quinn, watches admiringly, the 54-year- 
old star goes through his push-up paces. At last, having success- 



fully executed a sit-up duet with Carmel in which they could lock 
their feet together, he laughs at his inability to do a solo sil-up. 



HOCKEY PLAYERS bend awkwardly in their uniforms as ful motions during Betty Adams' Providence television show, r/ee 
they try, not too successfully, to imitate Judith Maxwell’s grace- World Around Us. Show continually stresses the value of fitness. 
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THE MAN WHO 
BE DIFFERENT 

Bill Russell is fighting his sensitivity about his race and his 
height while he nears the threshold of basketball greatness 


B ill Russell and Arnie Risen play 
a little game with each other when 
they meet. Russell crouches by Risen ’s 
side, looks up at him through fluttering 
eyelids and asks in a tone of mingled 
awe and innocence: “Gee, mister, just 
how tall are you, really?" Or the ques- 
tion will be: “Gosh, are you a basket- 
ball player?” Occasionally, Russell will 
use the old standby “Can you hear me 
up there?”— but the answer is always 
the same, and unprintable. 

It is a game, but for Russell and 
Risen— both 6 feet 9 and teammates on 
the Boston Celtics professional basket- 
ball team— it is also an opportunity to 
relieve the strain of being polite to 
the endless number of people who fol- 
low them around all day with long, 
vacant stares and silly questions about 
their height. 

Risen, a gentle, quiet man of 32, 
plays the game casually and in a low 
key. Russell gives himself away by the 
vigor with which he throws himself 
into the part of the questioner and the 
loud cackles of glee with which he 
greets Risen's answers. Bill Russell is 
desperately sensitive about his height 
—and about being a Negro. About 
standing taller than a world of smaller 
men, and standing out in a world of 
white men. 

At the same time, he is aggressively 
proud of both. There is a constant war- 
ring within him— between the man 
who wants to run away and hide so no 
one will ever again call him a goon or 
insult his race, and the man who glories 
in the remarkable feats he can accom- 
plish with his long, elastic body and 
who wears his color like a banner. 


He fears both extremes: he ducks out 
of the most innocent pigeonhole. “I 
don’t want people to stereotype me 
ever,” he says. “You know, they think 
that every time a colored man goes 
places, the first thing he does is get 
himself a Cadillac. I like a Cadillac, I 
drove ’em lots of times. But I wouldn’t 
buy one— you couldn’t give me one. I 
bought my Chrysler last year. . . . 
Like you take most people think a tall 
man always wears clothes too small for 
him — short in the sleeves, short in the 
pants, tight in the shoulders and all 
that jazz. . . . Not me. You ever see 
my suits? I get ’em all made special. I 
get ’em made too big, too long all over 
... I always try to do things people 
say I won’t do or I can’t do.” 

In his 24 years, Russell has succeed- 
ed in doing most of the things he was 
sure that others felt were impossible, 
especially on a basketball court. But 
occasionally he has failed. Just a few 
months ago he was unable to buy a 
home in a location of his choice (in Bos- 
ton, of all places) and settled for a 
pleasant, modest ranch house in nearby 
Reading. He lives there now with his 
pretty, soft-spoken wife Rose, and 
their 2-month-old son Bill Jr.— easily 
the most-lalked-about athlete in New 
England and the biggest attraction in 
the history of professional basketball. 

For this complex young man who 
tries so hard to be different it is apt 
indeed that fame has come for a reason 
which never before has stirred the in- 
terest of the average fan in most sports, 
and especially in basketball. Call to 
mind the truly great ones — the Kur- 
lands, Mikans, Luisettis, Cousys. All 


MUST 


by JEREMIAH TAX 


drew crowds who came to watch their 
offensive play. Putting the ball through 
the hoop, putting it through somehow, 
is still the most spectacular piece of 
business on the court. Even today, no 
official records are kept on the things 
Russell does better than any man be- 
fore him, things which few players ever 
thought of doing. These are acts of de- 
fense. They require thought and hard 
work, as opposed to the exhilarating ef- 
forts involved in purely offensive ac- 
tions. It is the difference between try- 
ing to beat the other fellow and trying 
to keep him from beating you. On the 
Celtics, Russell concentrates on keep- 
ing the opposition from scoring points; 
his teammates — Cousy, Bill Sharman, 
Tom Heinsohn, BYank Ramsey— will 
score enough to win if he is reasonably 
successful. 

It is oversimplifying matters to say 
that Russell succeeds by blocking the 
opponents’ shots at the basket. He 
does that too, of course, and spectacu- 
larly. But hear him: 

“Playing good defense taJtes a lot of 
practice, sure. But I do a lot of think- 
ing about it too. Look, I can* block 
shots. O.K. If I tried to block all the 
shots my man takes, I’d be dead. The 
thing I got to do is make my man think 
I’m gonna block every shot he takes. 
How can I do it? O.K., here. Say I 
block a shot on you. The next time 
you’re gonna shoot, I know I can’t 
block it, but I act exactly the same 
way as before, I make exactly the same 
moves. I’m confident. I’m not thinking 
any more but I got you thinking. You 
can’t think and shoot— nobody can. 

continued 



RUSSELL 

continued 

You’re Chinking, will he block this one 
or won't he? I don’t even have to try 
to block it. You’ll miss. . . . Like you 
take one time back in college, K. C. 
Jones and I were chasing this guy who 
had the ball. (Jones was Russell’s team- 
mate and close friend on the great San 
Francisco squad that won 60 straight 
and two NCAA titles.] We didn’t have 
a chance to catch this guy, but we’re 
chasing him. So K.C. yells over at me, 
‘I got him !’ And I yell back, ‘No, I got 
him!’ And the next few steps I take, I 
hit the floor real hard so it sounds like 
I’m a lot closer than I really am. We 
had that guy. We had him thinking. 
Instead of going in for an easy layup, 
he tried to get off the shot and get out 
of our way at the same time. He missed. 
. . . Here’s something K.C. did to me 
one day. We’re scrimmaging and he’s on 
one team and I’m on the other. I’m 
bringing the ball up court and he’s with 
me all the way. But I was sure I had 
him. I looked over at him and I could 
see he felt I had him too. Then all of a 
sudden K.C. starts improvising. He 
starts jumping around and moving one 
way and another— things I never saw 
him do before. Now I’m worried. I’m 
thinking, what’s he gonna do next? 
You know what happened? I got all 
tangled up and fell down. That’s right 
— one minute I’m sailing along, confi- 
dent, and the next rnitmte I'm sprawled 
all over the floor and K.C.’s taken the 
ball away from me and dribbles down 
for an easy layup.” 

Rus.sell’s preoccupation with the psy- 
chological aspects of basketball brings 
him to fresh insights not only of his 
own play but the failings and poten- 
tialities of others. For e.xample, most 
players will talk about Bob Cousy’s 
spectacular techniques, his peripheral 
vision and phenomenal reflexes when 
they try to explain his greatness. Not 
Russell : ‘‘You know why he’s the great- 
est? Two reasons. First is his imagina- 
tion. No matter what the situation is, 
he’ll think of something new to try. 
He’ll try anything. And he’ll make it 
work for the second reason. His confi- 
dence. He knows it’s going to work. 

. . . Some sportswriters say it must be 
tough to play with Cousy— he does all 
those wild things, surprises you, fools 
you and all that jazz. I’ll tell you— he’s 
the easiest to play with. You know 
why? When he passes you the ball, 
there’s always something you can do 
continued 

RUSSELL GOES Over St. Louis’ Bob Pel tit 
in display of his growing offensive ability. 


with it, that’s why. Some guys, they 
pass you the ball and there’s nothing 
you can do with it except pass it back 
or eat it if you’re hungry. When Cousy 
gives it to you, there’s a reason.” 

Devoted as he is to this game {he 
was an excellent prospect as a runner 
and high jumper at San f'rancisco but 
gave up track to concentrate on basket- 
ball), Russell is obviously pleased as a 
puppy with a playful little boy at being 
a part of the major leagues of sport and 
playing with the likes of Cousy and 
Sharman. He made up his mind a long 
time ago that this was what he wanted, 
but it was hardly evident in his man- 
ner when he first came to Boston last 
year. The Celtics are a close-knit 
bunch; most of them have played and 
traveled together for a long time. In 
the heat of day-in day-out competi- 
tion during which they depend greatly 
on each other, in the mutual frustra- 
tion of defeats and the exhilaration of 
victories, strong friendships have grown 
up. And, most important, pride of 
teamship — something few fans appre- 
ciate about professional athletes — sur- 
rounds them like the unspoken affec- 
tion at a family reunion, Into this 
group came the much-heralded Ru.ssell, 
on a tidal wave of nationwide publicity 
following his triumphs at San Francis- 
co and with the Olympic basketball 
team in Melbourne. On the front page.s 
of the Boston papers he was a conquer- 
ing hero before he played his first game; 
nearly all predicted he would bring the 
Celtics their first championship after 
the years of bitter playoff defeats. If 
Russell detected a feeling of “O.K., 
now show us” on the part of some mem- 
bers of the squad, it is just as true that 
he antagonized many of the veterans 
by little things like showing up late 
for practice and a general air of cocki- 
ness which they mistook for conceit. 
It is a credit to all concerned that the 
situation never got any worse than 
this and quickly got better. 

Most of the Celtics know what Rus- 
sell turned down to play with them — 
more than twice the excellent salary he 
is now earning. But few people any- 
where know the real reason. He hasn’t 
told it before this. 

Despite the clowning he would occa- 
sionally indulge in at college, Russell 
has always been serious about basket- 
ball. So he never really thought much 
of the idea of playing with the all- 
Negro Globetrotters troupe, whose per- 
formances he considers more vaude- 
ville than sport — as do most other ath- 
letes, of course. 

But when stories began to appear 
conlijiued 



“My closest shave was during the first try at a .speed rec- 
ord in the fantastic Douglas Skyrocket," says 'Ibst Pilot 
Bill Bridgeman, author of The. Lonely Sky. “A special B-29 
dropped me like a bomb at 30,000 feet ... I turned on my 
rockets and climbed to 40,000 , . , when suddenly all power 
failed. Rocket power. cabin pressure, heat — everything went 
— and the window frosted over so I couldn’t see. Finally I 
got the radio going on an emergency battery . . . and a pilot 
in a chase plane talked me down to a blind landing 


For YOUR Close Shaves -at any altitude— try new 
Colgate Instant Shave. It’s the quickest, easiest way to .shave 
ever, no matter what razor you use. Smooth, too! Shaves 
your whiskers, saves your skin. A great shave buy for the 
tough-beard guy! 

Colgate Instant Shave 




To enjoy the full beauty of Spring 




IP'alcli the miracle of another Spring transforming the golden countryside throughout 
this lovely land . . . ushering in a colorful neiv season of activities and events , . . welcoming 
you to fascinating cities and towns where historic centuries lire on in art and architecture. 
Today's Family Plan transatlantic fares make your trip cost less than ever. Also the 

INCLUSIVE TOURS 

sold only through Travel Agents, make available special reduced rales for transatlantic 
transportation. 

Air travel in Italy and luxurious motor coach tour.s are surprisingly inexpensive . . . 
15 and 30-day rail tickets provide unlimited travel . . . and if you lake your own car. 
special coupons provide gasoline at reduced costs. Italy offers you the best of everything 
. . .fine hotels, wonderful food, incredible shopping bargains. Sec your Travel .■Igent now! 



IF YOU VISIT ITALY BEFORE MARCH 15 

you'll save 107c In 20% more with the Italian 
Tourist Economy Plan. Sold only through Travel 
.Igcnts here in the United Slates. 


ffl1|ITALIAN STATE TOURIST OFFICE -E. N. I. T. 

21 East 51 si Street, New York 22, N. Y. 

CHICAGO— 333 N. Michigan Ave. NEW ORLEANS— international Trade Mart 

SAN FRANCISCO — St. Francis Hotel 




RUSSELL 

naming figures like $50,000 as the price 
Abo Saperstoin, ttie Globetrotters’ 
owner, was prepared to pay for his 
services, Russell began to get interest- 
ed. Then: “Saperstein came to see me 
and my coach, Phil Woolpert. He just 
said hello and goodby to me. All the 
time he was there he talked to Wool- 
pert. He told Woolpert what he could 
do for me and how much money Td 
make and all that jazz. He never said 
a word to me. He treated me like some 
kind of idiot who couldn’t understand 
what the conversation was all about. 
I made up my mind right then that 
I'd never play for him. . . 

Russell adds, not in an effort to lie 
fair, but simply as a matter of fact : 
“I’ll say this — it was a good thing for 
me and it’s a good thing for other 
Negro liasketball players. When the 
Globetrotters bid for you, it helps you 
get a better deal with the pros.” 

It is loo much to say that Russell 
did bring the Celtics their first NBA 
championship last season. ^He jilayed 
in 48 of 72 games, after returning from 
Melbourne. ) Basketball is a team game: 
C ousy and Sharman are the finest 
backcourt combination this league has 
ever seen ; Heinsohn won Rookie of the 
Year honors last year for a string of 
crackling performances; Jim Loscutoff, 
Ramsey, Risen, Andy Phillip, Jack 
Nichols and Coacli Red Auerbach all 
contributed mightily. But if Ru.ssell 


didn’t bring the title, he made it pos- 
sible. Cousy puts it this way: “We play 
a fast-break attack, which doesn’t 
mean a thing unless you can get the 
ball off the boards. In the past, people 
would say we bad the potential and 
they wondered why we didn’t win more 
games. Sure, we had the potential, but 
we didn’t have tlie ball. Now Russell 
gets it for us. We get the bail more 
often and we win more often. It’-s that 
simple.” 

Russell gets the ball for the Celtics 
by rebounding better than anyone ever 
ha.s. Last year he led the league with 
an average of 19.6 per game; thus far 
this year he is more than 160 rebounds 
ahead of his closest competitor, Bob 
Pettit, and has set an incredible single- 
game mark of 49. 

Por most players, rebounding re- 
(juires mastering two essentials: posi- 
tion and liming. They must get to the 
right spot under the backboard and 
they must leap at the precise moment 
to meet the bail ahead of rival players. 
Because of his great spring ^ he once 
high-jumped 6 feet 9 ' i inches in college 
after a minimum of practice) Ru.sseli 
can come close to ignoring position. He 
will often go up from a spot far from 
a knot of other players, go over their 
outstretched hands and come down 
with the ball. “One other thing,” he 
says, “that few people notice. I’ve got 
a pair of long arms. I remember one 
time I posed for a gag picture with 
Swede Halbrook. He’s 7 foot J. you 
know — more than five inches taller 



BILL AND ROSE 
with 2-moiuh-old 
Bill .Ir. who arrived 
at .-) in the morning 
on the day after I he 
Russells moved into 
their new home in 
Reading, Mas.=. “I 
was sleeping on the 
floor,” says Bill, ‘'be- 
cause our furniture 
hadn't arrived yet, 
when the cops woke 
me up and drove me 
10 the hospital in 
Bosion so 1 could 
see my handsome son 
for the first lime.” 


than I am. He held the ball as high as 
he could over his head and I .stood next 
to him and reached up. My hands were 
on that ball. Don’t think that’s not a 
help in rebounding.” 

Working on oifonse 

It became fasliionabie last year to 
concede Russell his defensive and re- 
bounding skills and laugh at his ef- 
forts to put the ball through the hoop. 
He finished the season with a 14.7 av- 
erage — far below the leaders — and the 
worst free-throw percentage on his 
team. The reason is simple: he has al- 
ways worked far more on defen.se than 
offense: indeed, he spent very little 
time even facing the basket, except 
when dunking the ball. But the fash- 
ion is due for a change. Russell has 
been thinking. )“I spent a lot of time 
la.st summer thinking about my shoot- 
ing.”) He has also been practicing with 
and taking lessons from Sharman, a 
student of the shooting art and one of 
the best in the game. Sharman noted 
early that one of Russell's biggest 
faults was his failure to get .set Ixd'ore 
his free throws. He also taught Russell 
liow to put adequate backspin on the 
bull without losing control and to roll 
it off his fingertips instead of pushing 
it from his palm, which is another com- 
mon error. The thinking and teaching 
have paid off, swiftly. At the end of 
the first 12 weeks of this season— after 
■14 games — Russell led the league in 
field-goal accuracy at 46.4', L He %vas 
IJtli in total points with a 19.0 per- 
game average and was sinking better 
than half of his free throws. There can 
hardly be any doubt that he will short- 
ly be as intimidating a force on offense 
a.s he always has been on defense. There 
is certainly no doubt about this in Rus- 
sell’s mind. He is, among other thing.s, 
a collector of albums of Broadway mu- 
sical plays and his favorite is Kixou'l, 
becau.se of a song in it called The Olire 
Tree, one of whose lines goe.s: “Why be 
content with an olive When you could 
have the tree— Why be content to be 
nothing When there’s nothing you 
couldn’t be!” 

"There’s a message in there,” Rus- 
.sell says. “You can do anything you 
set your mind to,” He believes it. 

A thinking man. Bill Russell — one 
who will make many mi.stakes, certain- 
ly. But also one who will seldom be 
caught napping. If you play basket- 
ball, you would be fortunate to have 
him on your team; if you don’t, you 
will derive much pleasure from watch- 
ing him play, .^nd if basketball bores 
you. you might be most fortunate of 
all just to have him for a frienii. ^ 



The man in the Hathaway shirt 


A merican men are bcgimiing to re- 
- alize tlint it is ridiculous to buy good 
suits and tlicn spoil the cffi-ct bv wearing 
ati <3rdinnrv, inass-]u'oduced shirt. Hence 
the growing popularity of HATHAWAY 
shirts, which are in a class by themselves. 

HATHAWAY shirts -ivenr infinitely long- 
er— a matter of years, 'rhey make you 
look younger and more distinguished, be- 
cause of the subtle way H.ATHAIVAY cut 
collars. The whole shirt is tailored more 
gfurrously, and is therefore more conijart- 
ablc. The tails are longer, and stay in )’our 


trousers. The buttons arc mother-of- 
pearl. Kven the stitching has an ante-bel- 
lum elegance about it. 

Abo\’c all, HATHAWAY make their 
shirts of remarkable collected from 
the four corners of the earth — Viyella.^and 
Aertex, from England, woolen taffeta 
from Scotland, Sea Island cotton from the 
WL-st Indies, hand-woven madras frmn 
India, broadcloth from Manchester, linen 
batiste frr)m Paris, hand-hlocked silks 
from England, exclusive cottons from the 
best weavers in America, ^bu will get a 


great deal of quiet satisfaction out of 
wearing shirts which are in such impec- 
cable taste. 

HATHAWAY shirts are made hy a small 
company of dedicated craftsmen in the 
little town of Waterville, Maine, ^’hey 
have been at it, man and boy, for one hun- 
dred and twenty years. 

At better stores everywhere, or write 
C. F. H.ATHAW.AY, Watcrville, Maine, 
for the name of y<nir nearest store. In 
New Y)rk, telephone OX 7-5566. Prices 
from $5.95 to $20.00. 



FIRST STATION WAGONS TO COMBINE 


Mercury gives you superior performance in 
station wagons. You get new Marauder 

engines with as much as 330 hp 4450 

pounds of solid, road-hugging luxury_all 
wrapped up in Clean Line Modern Styling. 


NOW YOU CAN ENJOY STATION-WAGON TRAVEL. This year 
Mercury set out to give you station wagons that would move 
as easily as passenger cars. And tlic results actually beat any 
other car you could name. You get a 312- or 330-hp Marauder 
V-8 — either one with brand-new Cool-Power Design. And 
that means a new high in eificiency and economy — a new kind 
of response and maneuverability never before achieved in 
a station wagon. 

You move safely past trucks — enter fast-moving traffic 
with an effortless ease that tops any passenger car hut a 
Mercury. Anri there are dozens of wonderful new driving aids 
like the push-button magic of Merc-O-Matic Keyboard Control. 



The magnificent Colony Park {foreground), (lie luxurious Voyager (left), the value-leading Comniuier (top right) — Mercury’s 3 scries. Your choice of 6 models. 


SPIRITED PERFORMANCE WITH BEAUTY AND SIZE 


AND YOU TRAVEL IN STYLE! Clean Line Modern Slyling, 
Mercury’s reflection of the lastc and tempo of our limes. Lines as 
clean as a bridge — free from useless chrome or wings or things. 

And like all good modern design, it’s supremely functional. 
The airy, spacious hardtop design gives you the widest, most 
wonderful view' on wheels. There’s no liftgate to get in the 
way when loading; a rear window that disappears into the 
tailgate takes its place. And any Big M station w'agon for 1958 
gives you the largest, most usable cargo area you can find — 
bigger in all the dimensions that count. 

No w onder Big M station wagons lead their field in sales. We 
invite you to sec all the reasons at your Mercury dealer’s. 


1958 MERCURY 

MEANS THE MOST FOR YOUR MONEY 



COLO'l PlIOTOORAl’H ItY HANSOV ('AUUOI.I. 


A SKI KIN(iS Toiii Sailer and Anderl 
' Mtiiierer, pride of Austria, link arms 
around pretty American woman racer 
Madi Sprini'er-Miller of Stowe, V't. 


ALONE 

WITH 



TOP U.S. SKIKK ULT) WKKNKH HAS STARTKI) BMA ITNtJ IlKST AUS TIU-ANS THIS \ KAK 


THE KINGS 

by MORT Ll'XD 


On the eve of the world skiing 
championships. Bud Werner has 
climbed to heiglits until lately- 
reserved for Austrian skiers only 


I F there is a Yankee Stadium of ski- 
ing, it is the Alp country of Austria. 
Among its jagged peaks and steeply 
rolling mountain meadows, Tyroleans 
and Arlbergers grow up with skis on 
their feet practically from babyhood, 
and here they have ruled international 
competitive skiing for seven years, me- 
thodically turning out champions by 
the barrelful, And it is here, at Bad 
Gastein, that the world Alpine cham- 
pionships of the Federation Interna- 
tionale de Ski will start this weekend. 


These championships are the pinna- 
cle of every skier’s aspirations. There 
are four men's titles at stake: the sla- 
lom, giant .slalom, downhill and— most 
glittering of all— the combined title 
for the best score in the three races. In 
the last world championships (at the 
Olympics) the Austrians took six out 
of nine medals and the combined cham- 
pionship. And until a couple of weeks 
ago, the Austrians saw no reason for 
worry about this year’s competition. 
Now, they have suddenly found them- 


selves looking at an American skier who 
might do them all in. 'I'liat American is 
Bud Werner (ofwrc) from Steamboat 
Springs, Colo, 

The Austrians had started out the 
season in fine style. Toni Sailer and 
.Anderl Molterer (xcc op])o>^ite paye) 
between them took four of the five im- 
portant races that traditionally pre- 
cede a world championsiiip at Wengen, 
Switzerland and Kitzbiihel, .Au.stria. 
Another .Austrian, .Josl Rieder, look 
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AUSTRIAN 

WINNERS 


PUETTY Putzi Frandl is typ- 
ical of the steady, hard-driv- 
ing skiers Austria puls out. In 
traditional round of important 
prechampionship races she has 
captured one first place, one 
second and two third.s in five 
starts, now ranks as favorite 
to take women’s combined ti- 
tle at world championships in 
Bad Gaslein, Au.stria, Feb. 1-9. 




JOLLY Josl Rieder, No. 3 
man on the Austrian team 
behind Molterer and Sailer, 
won slalom at prechampion- 
ship race.s in Wengen, Switz- 
erland. Rieder teammates 
Ernst Hinterseer, Hias Leit- 
ner, Karl Schranz, Christian 
Pravda and Egon Zimmer- 
mann have all scored high in 
bigge.st European races this 
year, will give team depth to 
make it the strongest entry in 
coming world championship. 


H.VPPY Hilde Hofherr won 
downhill race at Kitzbuhel, 
look two second places in other 
prechampionship races, rates 
No. 2 in world. Bui: women's 
competitions are wide open. 
Hofherr will have .strong oppo- 
sition in new Norwegian star 
Berit Stuve, who won Kitz- 
biihel combined title; Berit’s 
teammate, A.sirid Sandvik, 
third in Kitzbiihol downhill; 
plus Swis.s, U.S. and Italian 
girls and Canadian ace Lucille 
Wheeler, who took fifth in Kitz- 
btihel downhill, giant slalom. 



WORLD SKIING 

continued 

the fifth. But at Wengen, Werner skied 
the steadiest of them all and upset 
Sailer, the current world champion, 
for the combined title. The Austrians 
were stunned. It was the first time an 
American had taken a major European 
combined prize, and Sailer has been 
the darling of the ski world ever since 
his triple victory at the last Olym- 
pics. The shocked Vienna Bild Telegraf 
headlined a front-page story; werner 
BEATS OUR SKI AC'ES. 

A week later on the Kitzbuhel runs, 
where Austrian racers are weaned, Wer- 
ner ran third behind two Austrians in 
the giant slalom and fourth behind 
three other Austrians in the downhill. 
The Austrians knew’ the courses blind- 
folded while Werner knew them hardly 
at all. Although Werner fell in the sla- 
lom, it was more obvious than ever to 
the Austrians that this American was 
terribly dangerous. 

A skiing phenomenon 

Werner was no surprise to his team- 
mates. They have known for years that 
he is a skiing phenomenon. No skier in 
the world has Werner’s willingness to 
point his skis straight down any hill. 
Even in the relatively open downhill 
race, which has so few control gates 
that a straight line is usually the most 
successful, the best racers check their 
speed with a judicious half-turn now 
and then. “The trouble with Bud," 
said his teammate Tom Corcoran, 
ranked No. 2 among U.S. men, “used 
to be that he just didn't believe in 
checking.” 

The result was that until this year 
Werner would usually mix with disas- 
ter somewhere on the way down in his 
races and go spinning out of the course 
in a cloud of snow. To Werner, the 60 
to 75 gates which make the modern 
slalom course an exercise in spine- 
swiveling acrobatics seemed to repre- 
sent an irritating set of obstacles to 
getting down the hill as fast as possi- 
ble. In fact, he usually managed to take 
some of the gates down wth him. 

Werner almost always got into trou- 
ble, possibly because he counted on his 
catlike sense of balance to get him out 
of it. In the U.S. national downhill last 
year he got going too fast and went 
sailing feet first into the sky. Four 
fifths of a second later he came crash- 
ing to the ground, skis first, having 
managed to straighten himself out in 
mid-air. He then went bounding down 
the course without losing his speed, un- 
perturbed and impatient to get to the 



bottom. ''Werner’s the only man who 
thinks he can gain three seconds in a 
fall,” said one of his coaches dourly. 

Werner, happily for American hopes, 
has curbed his impetuosity this year 
and, whatever happens, he will cer- 
tainly take his place beside Andrea 
Mead, the double gold medal winner 
of the 1952 Olympics, as a giant in in- 
ternational skiing. 

But giants are few and far between. 
Other than Werner, the American ski- 
ers— boys and girls— are just excellent 
racers. And that is not enough. The 
handicaps against which they race in- 
clude lack of racing experience in Eu- 
rope (American skiers go to Europe 
only once in two years) and lack of di- 
rection while skiing in the U.S. The 
team is picked by a point system in 
the winter preceding the champion- 
ships — before they even have a coach. 
A new coach is appointed for every 
championship and meets his team as 
such only when they all get aboard the 
plane for Europe. He has no idea what 
shape his skiers are in because there is 
no preseason training. And because 
they lack the money, the U.S. team 
gets to Europe so late it has to train 
doggedly right up to the first precham- 
pionship races. 

This year four of the team members 
went to Bonnie Prudden on their owm 
for training (SI, Nov. 25). When it 
was over, Miss Prudden’s comment 
was, "I had them for two weeks. They 
needed two months.” One girl, at least, 
seems to have benefitted from the 
Prudden regime. Sally Deaver {right) 
has improved tremendously since she 
started skiing in Europe this year. 

Scientific skiing 

The Austrian racer, by contrast, has 
to do very little on his owm. He is a 
product of a scientific training whose 
thoroughness can only be sketched 
here. The Austrian national ski team 
has its own trainer and a permanent 
coach who picks his own team and is 
responsible for its showing. The team 
is picked just before the preseason con- 
ditioning and its yearly ski training 
starts early to give them a chance to 
rest before the big races begin. 

In spite of their many handicaps the 
American racers training on the runs 
at Bad Gastein this week were undis- 
eouraged. For one thing, they had Bud 
Werner. As one American racer walked 
toward the hills to take his initial run a 
few day.s ago, he craned his neck to get 
a look upward at the plunging terrain 
and then broke into a grin. “This,” he 
cheerily told everyone around, “looks 
like Buddy’s meat.” XSS) 



IMPROVING 

HOPEFULS 


SWISS Roger Staub (lefl) and 
teammate Willy Forrer are 
rated next to Werner as can- 
didates to break up Austrian 
victory parade in world cham- 
pionships. Swiss women Anne- 
marie Waser, Renee CoUiard 
and Frieda Danzer, with one 
win apiece in prechampion- 
ship races, are strongest wom- 
en's team next to .Austrians. 


AMERICAN Sally Deaver 
heads U.S. girls’ team in pre- 
championship races, scoring 
two fifths and one sixth 
place. U.S. girls are potential- 
ly equal to European women, 
may realize this potential 
during world races next week. 
Best bet.s are Linda Meyers, 
who got a sixth in Kitzbiihel 
downhill, and Madi Springer- 
Miller (see page 36), who 
took fourth in giant slalom at 
Kitzbuhel race. Betsy Snite 
may break through in slalom 
and Penny Pitou in downhill. 




ITALIAN Bruno Alberti, a 
dark horse in men's racing, 
has .stayed out of precham- 
pionship races but recently 
broke 'Toni Sailer’s downhill 
record at Cortina. Alberti’s 
teammate Gino Burrini was 
sixth in 19.56 Olympic down- 
hill race, is al.so long shot 
for gold medal among men. 
Among women, Italy’s Carla 
Marchelli took second place 
in Grindelwald giant -slalom, 
did not compete at Kitzbtihel 
race, may well carry off medal 
during world championship. 



MCGREGOR 


for Valentine's Day 
give him 

RED 

WHITE 

Ik AND A 

myouiOT 


says: 


8* Aqua-Duo sportshirt of Dan River cotton 
keeps neat— sheds he.at! Wash it at night- 
drips dry while you sleep. $5.95. 

b Scotch on the Rocks Washable Cardigan. 
$12.95. TT Club Duo Down drip-dry sport- 
shirt, matching handkerchief. LS $6.95. 


C Pimm’s Durene Cardigan— rich cotton, cut 
like a jacket; knit trim. $7.95. Pimm's Durene 
#1 Co-ordinator Knit Sweater Shirt. $6.95. 

d Etched Drizzler Golfer— McGregor’s new- 
est jacket. $10.95. Fash-O-Rama Sportshirt— 
smart cotton paisley. SS $5.00, LS $5.95. 

, 303 Sth Ave.. New YorK 16. N. Y. 
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A Bounty of Sport 
for a Divided World 

In 1958 athletes on both sides of the Curtain 
by COLES PHiNizY wUl he Scrambling foT titles as never before 


T ino LIGHT of the Olympic torch 
every four years is bright, cheerful, 
but in one respect mildly deceiving. 
In an ordinary year, between Olym- 
pics, the world plays at, or works at, 
more than 100 sports. The Olympics, 
of necessity, are limited to 22 sports, 
and so, while in the splendor of the 
moment, it may seem like more, an 
Olympic program is only a sampler ol 
world sport, a compromise of varied 
tastes designed to get the world to- 
gether. Track occupies the Olympic 
center stage, yet it is not the favor- 
ite sport of any country. During the 
Games the U.S. loves track and swim- 
ming, but when the torch burns out, 
the U.S. goes back to baseball, basket- 
ball, football and the horses. At the 
Olympics, gymnastics seems to be llie 
sport of Russia, and field hockey flie 
sport of India. Actually the Russians 
and the Indians prefer soccer, at which 
the Russians are very good and the 
Indians second-rate. 

With the Rome Games still two 
years off, Olympic enthusiasm is still 
at an ebb, but this current year, 19.58, 
shows promise of becoming a record 
breaker for world competition. Already 
athletes in more than 25 sports are 
making plans to compete somewhere 
on the other side of the ocean or the 
other side of the Curtain. In the first 
week of the year, Roshan Khan of 
Pakistan won the U.S. Open squash 
title, and in another week trackmen 
from Poland and Yugoslavia were 
trading elbow jabs with the U.S. run- 
ners on the indoor track circuit. 'I'his 
week the skiers of three continents are 
gathering for the world Alpine cham- 
pionships at Bad Gastein, Austria. As 
the table on the following two pages 
shows, the skiers will be followed in 


Europe by figure skaters, speed skaters 
and hockey teams. In April the U.S. 
amateur basketball champions will 
probably give the Russians a lesson and 
a licking in Moscow. In .July the U.S. 
gymnasts will be in Moscow, taking a 
lesson and probably a licking. Hope- 
fully, if the trammels of financing can 
be disposed of, t;ie U.S. and Russia 
will hold a midsummer track meet in 
Moscow. In August sailors from South 
.•\merica, North America and Europe 
will be competing for the world Star 
cla.ss title in San Diego. 'I'lie suprem- 
acy in the world's No. I sport, soccer, 
will be settled in Stockholm this -June. 
For the first time the world fencing 
championships will be held in the U.S. 
—in Philadelphia in the early fall. This 
summer there probably will be world 
meets in skin-diving and sky-diving. 
The International Archery Federation 
holds its meet in Brussels this July, 
and it may come as a faint surprise 
to 150 million Americans that we are 
the defending champions. What with 
all the recent noise about O’Malley 
and the Chavez Ravine, few may re- 
call that there is now a global world 
series of semipro baseball scheduled 
for early September in Milwaukee, 
U.S. A., which is portent enough for a 
successful series. 

The worst that can be said for 1958 
from a U.S. point of view is that at 
-some of the best moments, the U.S. 
will only be an onlooker this summer 
at the Asian Games in Tokyo, at the 
Empire Games in Cardiff and at the 
European Games in Stockholm. 

An Olympic program could never 
hope to handle the whole world’s grab 
bag of sports. Sports exhibit a number 


of lifelike qualities of the sort that 
first prompted the naturalist, Darwin, 
to think deeply about the existence of 
all living things. Some sports flourish 
remarkably from birth; others run al- 
most perpetual risk of extinction. Some 
have remarkable powers of regenera- 
tion. Some evolve and survive; others 
stand pat and die (the breed of archers 
is growing; the cricketers are declin- 
ing). The spread of some hardy sports 
is checked by rivals that already have 
a firm hold on the land. American foot- 
ball is as hurly-burly a beast as you 
might find, but it ranges only on this 
continent, north of Mexico and west to 
Hawaii— surrounded by a world of 
soccer. The Australians would love the 
slam-bang American game, but they 
already enjoy losing their teeth in 
three different kinds of football. 

There is just now starting in the 
U.S. an organization aimed to promote 
under.standing through the apprecia- 
tion of all sports, amateur and profes- 
sional, competitive or casual. Last Sep- 
tember i’resident Eisenhower urged the 
creation of a People to People Program 
“to leap governments— if necessary to 
evade governments — to work out not 
one method but thousands of methods 
by which people can learn a bit more 
of each other.” Sport is one of the 
methods Eisenhower had in mind, and 
the People to People Committee for 
Sport, headed by a familiar old boxing, 
bobsledding Olympian, Eddie Eagan, 
has been trying to knock over barriers 
and help sports spread on the inter- 
national scene. The Eagan committee 
is already keeping tabs on 70 sports, 
most of which are in good health and 
likely to be around for a few centuries. 


FOR 1958’S WORLD RANKINGS AND MAJOR COMPETITION, TURN PAGE 


FEBRUARY 3. 1958 
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Finding a Golfer Named Goosie 


by JAMES MURRAY 


I N the middle of the first round when 
there were still over 150 golfers at 
large on the sprawling fairways and 
rolling greens of the club deportivo 
Campestre de Tijuana, a perplexed- 
looking wire service reporter was seen 
hurrying out to the center of the ac- 
tion, notebook in hand. “I gotta go 
find a golfer named J. C. Goosie,” he 
explained. ‘‘Knoxville wants special 
coverage on him. Ever heard of him?” 

Three days later, when the scores for 
the $17,000 Caliente Open were posted, 
not only the Associated Press clients in 
Knox\'ille, but most of the rest of the 
golf world had heard of J. C. Goosie. 
J. C. (which initials he adamantly re- 
fuses to elaborate on) is the happy-go- 
lucky young (28) man who very near- 
ly stood the cream of America's golf 
professionals on their ears in the third 
revival of the Tijuana tourney, event 
No. y on the 1958 winter tour. 

Co-leader at the end of three rounds 
(with 208), young Goosie, a handsome, 
bronzed youngster with a perpetual 
twinkle in gray-blue eyes, was playing 



A'?KANSAS TRAVELER is nickname for 
Dutch Harrison, amiable Caliente winner. 


At the Caliente Open, a young newcomer from Knoxville nearly 
upset the cream of pro golf until an oldtimer from Arkansas 
took charge in the pleasant south-of-the-border surroundings 


par golf with three holes left in the final 
round and had only to par in for first 
place. He had been playing faultless 
golf from tee to green, consistently 
outdriving his playing partners. Gene 
Littler and Fred Haw'kins. But he had 
been coming up short with six-foot 
putts, a sure indication the dread last- 
round yips were having their effect. 

The 16th is a horrendous elliptical 
golf hole at Tijuana, uphill all the way 
and listed on the card at 425 yards but 
playing at least 50 further in the Ca- 
liente tournament. The tee was stuck 
down in a hollow at one end of the 
ellipse and the pin buried in the narrow 
turkey neck of a green barely five club 
lengths wide at the other. Goosie drove 
well to start the long uphill fight, but 
groaned aloud as he spotted the deli- 
cate location of the flag. “Sure looks 
like a rough golf hole today,” he mur- 
mured to Littler as he snapped a five- 
iron out of his bag. 

A presumptuous shot 

It was what it looked. Goosie’s five- 
iron, hit a bit too hastily, was pulled 
a bit left, not enough off line to give 
trouble on most greens but disastrous- 
ly off for this one. It was a typical 
Goosie shot — bold, presumptuous and 
aimed for the pin rather than the safe, 
swollen front edge of the green. But it 
landed on a sidehill almost hole-high 
and across a culvert from the strictured 
green. A small rock kept the ball from 
sliding down to the bottom of the 
ditch. Goosie swung quickly at this 
hanging lie before the rock could move 
and let the ball roll into deeper trouble. 
The ball squirted across the green and 
climbed the grassy hill on the other 
side. With one foot in the air and his 
putter held like a window-washer try- 
ing to scrape w-ater off a pane of glass, 
Goosie tried to rake the ball down to 
the hole. It stopped two and a half feet 


short. When he missed even that, for a 
double bogey, it was clear that Goosie 
was cooked. 

Yet when he not only came up smil- 
ing but walked away to birdie the next 
hole, it was also clear that .J. C. will 
be heard from again. As it turned out, 
that amiable, ambling Ozark, Ernest 
Joe (Dutch) Harrison, won the tourna- 
ment, his umpteenth in a career which 
has seen him come from a plantation 
worker’s son in Arkansas to golf’s ninth 
alltime money winner ($154,000). 
Dutch was almost the most surprised 
man on the course when he was pre- 
sented with the check. “All 1 was tryin’ 
to do was beat those two fellas (Jerry 
Barber and Bo Wininger] I was playin’ 
with. Lord knows, that was tough 
enough (they both tied for second).” 

In general, it was that kind of up-and- 
down tournament. It began with Wi- 
ninger and the San Francisco kewpie 
doll Bob Rosburg, flying 65s from the 
first-round scoreboard. When Winin- 
ger matched that with a 69 the second 
day, it seemed about over. But he fell 
all the way downstairs with a shaggy 
77 the third day. 

Meanwhile, Rosburg clubbed his 
way steadily along in second place un- 
til the third round, when he fell over 
retrieving his ball on the 5th green and 
threw his back out of place. Under 
pain, he was forced to lunge at the ball 
like an overanxious rookie swinging— 
at the last minute— at a three-and-one 
pitch outside and low. When, the tour 
supervisor Harvey Raynor was explain- 
ing this to Pro Jim Ferrier with ges- 
tures, P'errier stopped short while pull- 
ing a sweater over his head and looked 
at Raynor in amazement. “But that’s 
the way he swings all the time any- 
way!” he protested. 

Harrison owed his good luck as much 
to the collapse of Stan T.eonard as to 
Goosie’s double bogey. Like Goosie, 



TENNESSEE TYRO J. C. Goosio, WhO 
almost won his first big-time tournament. 


Leonard, who should have known bet- 
ter, played too daringly for a man who 
had a stroke lead going into tlie final 
round. He cut an approach loo fine at 
No. 5 and rapped a ball out of bounds 
on No. 7 to be well out of it before he 
hit the back nine the final day. 

Since it was held in Old Mexico, the 
tournament posed some unaccustomed 
hazards for the touring pros. The Mex- 
icans, who are caricatured a.s somno- 
lent, are anything but when they get 
behind the wheel of a car, and the pros 
who had to play the holes bordering 
the highways did so with knees shak- 
ing. Many a golf shot was attempted 
by a player looking nervously over 
both shoulders at once. It was not their 
lives that were in danger, ju.st their 
nerves. A Tijuanau believes it is un- 
manly to use the brakes on a car w’hen 
the horn will .serve as well — or almost 
as well. The horns of Mexico spoiled 
more drives than a choppy backswing, 
and a fast action camera would surely 
have caught more than one pro swing- 
ing at the ball in the middle of a full 
nervous w'ince. eyes closed tightly and 
shoulders hunched in a spasm. Once a 
rickety truck, vintage of John Stein- 
beck’.s Grapes of Wralk, wa.s rattling 
along the road which bordered the 18th 


fairw'ay as Pro Frank Stranahan was 
addressing his approach shot. The driv- 
er, sombreroed, was going full throttle 
when hespotted Stranahan. He brought 
his crate to an immediate .stop with a 
spine-tinglingsqueal of tires and simul- 
taneous honking of the horn. The driv- 
er was equal to the strain, but the tires 
were not, and one of them gave up the 
ghost with aloud report — at which point 
Stranahan jumped at the ball like a 
man under whom a firecracker has just 
been detonated, and the result was a 
slithered sliot which spurted up to the 
wrong side of the green. Stranahan 
glared, but the driver grinned back at 
him sunnily. He didn’t mind the tire 
at all. 

The Mexicans were in the decided 
minority in most of the golf galleries 
throughout the tournament. When the 
races were running at nearby Caliente 
track they ignored the golf altogether. 
Golfers are too unpredictable to bet 
on, they have found out, and even a 
(jiiindla on Hogan and Snead w^ould 
have been spurned by the same people 
who pick a horse by pointing at a pro- 
gram while covering their eyes. Even 
befoTetheCaUenteCaieuxtawasdiscon- 
tinued at the suggestion of the PGA, it 
was never a big betting feature for Ti- 
juanans and was abandoned this year 
without a regretful look. 

The pros, for their part, missed a 
good part of the charm of Old Mexico 
— as they so often miss the charm of 
the places they happen to be invading 
for money. Most of them, wisely if un- 
gallantly, chose to slay in motels across 
the border in nearby Chula \’ista 
Calif. This is because the water in 
Tijuana is as unpredictable as a wood 
shot from the deep rough. The pros, 
unromantie about any geography they 
don’t have to putt on anyway, felt it 
was wiser, since it would be tough to 
keep up with one’s threesome in the 
throes of an attack of the dread tun'slo. 

The pros, also characteristically, 
ducked a cocktail party and buffet in 
their honor— a bit of thoughtlessness 
that American sponsors have long since 
grown accustomed to but which seemed 
inexplicable to the gracious Mexican 
officials. Growled one guest; 

“Walter Hagen made a big pitch to 
get the golf pros in the front doors 
wherever they went. But you wonder 
why he bothered. These guys couldn't 
care less.” 

Not all the natives were offended at 
the lack of the festive spirit in the ranks 
of the golfers. The caddies, for instance, 
understood perfectly. One of them, as 
soon as he was paid off by Al Besselink, 
dropped the golf hag then and there 


and began hawking sunglasses. Besse- 
link packed his own sticks to the club- 
house. Another small boy, struck by a 
shot of Art Wall’s, climbed over a 
fence and resentfully refused to surren- 
der the ball. It had hit him, hadn’t it? 
was his attitude. One caddie shushed 
his golfer on one green near the race 
track when a call was coming over the 
loudspeaker. ‘T got a horse going,” 
he explained. 

But over-all there was a charm and 
gentility which was peculiarly Mexican 
to the whole occasion. Waiters and po- 
lice were unfailingly polite and a cor- 
don of police would form for any visit- 
ing galleryite who wanted to cross the 
teeming highway at the front of the 
club. Tlie food was outrageously good, 
and al night the pleasant sound of 
music from a thousand homes filled the 
soft air. No home or even hove! was 
w'itiiout it, it seemed. 

Frowning golfers 

It .seemed also, in some ways, a 
shame to have to putt for a living in 
such a gracious and leisurely atmos- 
phere. The golfers were almost the 
only human beings around wearing a 
frown, a characteristic which finally 
began to irritate a young lady on the 
18th green who wanted to leave for 
more festive thing.s while her escort 
wanted to watch the golf. As threesome 
after threesome, all wearing the preoc- 
cupied tight-lipped look of the man 
who is going about a nasty and serious 
business, name up on the green, her ir- 
ritation finally outgrew its restraint. 
“What do you want to stay and watch 
these golfers for?” she demanded. 
“You’ve seen one, you’ve seen ’em all.” 

But, it happened, not quite all. For 
old Dutch, who always had time to 
stop and chat on the way through his 
final, climactic 69, played with the re- 
laxation of a man on a weekend round 
with his best friend. He rooted his op- 
ponents’ shots into the hole, addressed 
everyone as “Mister” and seemed al- 
most distre.ssed that he had won. Near- 
ly 48 (in March), and a grandfather, 
he opined he just hoped to play out 
one more year and the oirly reason he 
was touring was because he wanted to 
go out a winner. “If I could do real 
good this year. I’ll go out,” promised 
Dutch. “I don’t think I can see loo 
good any more, not as well as I used to 
anyway.” It was the consensus of loO 
of Dutch’s competitors at Tijuana that 
Dutch could see quite well enough. 
About one shot per round too well, in 
fact. “I never saw him miss one of 
those holes in the center of the green 
anyway,” grinned Jerry Barber, end, 
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AROUKO THE WORLD OR AROUND THE BLOCK., 
ou'll see things others won’t ... with Bushnell 
)f a full lifetime of incomparable, crystal-clear view 
in* -for yourself, or the perfect t-l , ,, 

S ift - see comtortably pricetf UircnnP 
ushnells at your dealers now! 

■ai — ..rfsir «o OS *n erns 

re* Bushneil Bldg. 
Pasadena, California 
“How To Select BinOCUlars"-fR££-Wfire Today I 


SIZES 10- 16 -WIDTHS AAA-EEE! 



KING*SIZE, 

566 BROCKTON, MASS. 



Enjoy sports more ! 


Enjoy more sports! 



TIP FROM 
THE TOP 

from DOW FINSTERWALD 

Tequesta Country Club, Tequesia, Flu. 



PLAYING THE MIDDLE IRONS 

The straighter the face of the club, the more difficult it is to play. 
Even though this is true, it is not true to the extent most people 
think. In more specific language, what I'm trying to get across is 
this: granted that it is easier for the average golfer to hit a good 
shot with his eight-iron than it is with his four-iron, he will obtain 
much better results than he usually does with the middle irons if 
he goes about playing them right. 

You can jflay the short irons with a restricted swing and just 
hit down on the ball, and sometimes get away with it. That won't 
work with the middle irons the lowest point of the arc of the 
swing is not so far in advance of the ball as on the shorter irons. 
You must execute a golf swing. On the middle irons you don’t have 
to hit the ball with a lot of force to get it out the distance you 
want. The club will do it for you if you perform a reasonably good 
swing. The backswing should be almost as full as the backswing 
on the long irons and the woods. This necessarily means taking a 
good unrestricted body turn. 

As compared with the short irons, the longer turn you make in 
playing the middle irons provides more clubhead speed for you. 
There’s more acceleration of the hands through the ball. There’s 
no need to try to speed up your tempo. As a matter of fact, a golf- 
er is wise if he tries to keep the same tempo on all his shots and 
realizes that he derives his distance not from speeding up his swing 
but from the built-in acceleration that the longer turn generates. 



NEXT WEEK: MARLENE BAUER HAGUE ON THE LOFTED PITCH 
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Complete M3A specifications 

Roproscnted in the United States by are avaiiaoie upon request. 

AUTOMOTIVE CORPORATION • 27 West 57th street. New York 19, New York 
A product of The British Motor Corporation, Ltd. • So id and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers. 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 



A variation on an earlier thigh 
rotation exercise, this one will 
make legs firmer, handsomer 



To warm up, repeat No. 24: lying on back with 
feet on the floor, twist feet first inward, then out- 
ward. Begin this week's exercise by raising your 
legs about six inches {below), support seat with 
hands and repeat the inward-outward foot twist. 


This week Bonnie demonstrates for you a more 
complicated version of the thigh rotation exercise 
{see below) which you learned several weeks ago. 
Like its simpler predecessor, this exercise makes 
your legs stronger, firmer and more attractive. If 
you have neglected so far to include No. 24 in 
your daily fitness program, go back and learn it 
before attempting to do this more advanced one. 


Master No. 24 before trying this week’s 
more difficult version of the thigh rotation. 


With feet v^nde apart, still raised six inches from 
the floor, do eight complete movements, re.st, then 
do eight more. To make thus exercise still more 
challenging, carry the legs inward until the toes 
touch; then turn them outward as far as possible. 
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Coin divers at Nassau — action for the new Kodak Medallion 8 Movie Camera, Turret f/\.9. 


New Kodak Medallion Movie Camera takes 
3 kinds of shots— at a turn of the turret ! 


Gets wide-angle, standard, and telephoto shots 
magazine-loads in just 3 seconds ! 


Y OU GET all the action with 
the great new Kodak 
Medallion 8 Turret Camera. 
Equipped to take wide-angle 
shots for greater scope . . .tele- 
photo shots that bring subjects 
up closer . . . and standard shots. 

This trim, compact camera is 
Kodak’s easicst-to-use movie- 
maker ever. Loads in 3 seconds 
— ^just drop in an 8mm Koda- 
chrome f'ilm magazine and 
snap shut. 

It takes slow-motion movies 
and single-frame exposures. 
.\nd it weighs only 29 ounces. 


Ask your photo dealer to 
demonstrate the new Kodak 
Medallion 8 Turret Camera. 
Only S159.50, as little as S15.95 
down. See the Medallion 8 
single-lens model, just $106.50. 
(.\11 prices are list, include Fed- 
eral Tax and are subject to 
change without notice.) 

New Cine-Kodak Showtime 8 
Projector (right). Perfect match- 
mate for your Medallion 8 Camera. 
Shows 8mm movies up to 5 feet 
wide -bnlliantly ! Reverse-action, 
“stills,” too. Cool, quiet, 

S123.50, or S12.50 down. 


See Kodak's TV shows — '‘The Ed Sullivan Show" 
and "The .Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet." 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 




Arrow’s new ARDSLEY COLLECTION 

gives you Arrow fashion . . . Arrow comfort 

Rule number one of well-dressed gentlemen everywhere is 
simply this: always insist on the Arrow label. 

It’s your guarantee of fashion, comfort, value — in bountiful 
measure. Arrow Sport Shirts are expertly tailored by the makers 
of Arrow Shirts . . . preferred five to one throughout America. 

Dress right . . . you can’t afford not to. 


^ARROW^ 

C'w’»JErr.WABODV&CO iHC. 
y 5 A 



SPORT SHIRTS — Short sleeves $5.00; Long sleeves $5.95. 


Look for the Arrow label and get these Arrow Sport Shirt extras 



Unexcelled comfort (and smart 
appearance) with collar closed. 
Color-fast fabrics. “Sanforized” 
label means permanent fit. 


Exclusive Arafold convertible 
collar. No neckband to show 
when worn open. Always neat 
. . . always fashion-right. 


So easy to iron. This Arafold 
collar has fold-line built in. 
Just iron it flat, then flip it 
over into position. 


Patterns perfectly matched at 
pocket and collar. Everything 
is casual about an Arrow except 
the way we make it. 



For sunning at the Seagate Beach Club, DeDe Nobbe 
wears a candy-striped seersucker bag, belted low at the 
hipline like a grownup’s chemise (Randy Knitwear, $4i. 


At the Boca Raton polo field, Scotty Tiernan, in red 
flannel Eton jacket and shorts (Saks Fifth Avenue, $30) 
confers with his pony-polo-playing friend, Randy Frazer. 


Sports fans Jody Boyce, in a baseball-uniform-inspired Lounging pajamas of orange-blossom-printed cotton satin 
dress, and Candy Knowlton, in lifeguard chemise iKate are worn by Betsy Nobbe for quiet mornings beside the 
Greenaway, $5 and $4), show baseball to Randy Frazer, pool in Delray Beach, Florida (Glen of Michigan, $7). 



SPORTING LOOK 



Young lishermen await departure from pier in Delray Beach in snug hooded 
sweat shirts of navy afid white brushed cotton (Randy Knitwear, $4 each). 


SUN SET, UNDER 6 

PJIOTOGRAPHS BY NINA l.BEN— LIFE 

The lively group of small fry on these pages are pioneers of a new Ameri- 
can phenomenon— the under-6 resorter. Nattily turned out for as many 
varieties of sport as their parents, these young specialists in Florida living 
set a fashion pace for the kindergarten set that will, by summer, be emu- 
lated by their classmates up north. Young sun-followers not only lead 
a full life on the beach or with boats, but are tempted with such special- 
ties as pony polo at Boca Raton and deep-sea fishing in the Gulf Stream. 



At the beach, Susan Gezelschap wears a cot- 
ton bathing suit of grownup foulard print 
with matching pleated skirt (Sacony, $7). 


Spearfishersare Charles Gezelschap in clam- 
diggers (Kaynee,$4), pullover fGemco,$3); 
Randy Frazer in hooded terry ( Kaynee, $3 ) . 



CARDS ON THE TABLE 

by CHARLES GOREN 



Better Than a Peek 


O NE peek is better than two finesses” runs the cynical 
bridge adage— a mistaken appraisal that completely 
overlooks such factors as astigmatism and opponents who 
do not properly assort their cards. 

Entirely aside from the question of ethics, most experts 
prefer opponents who hold their cards close to the chest. 
This is more than a matter of pride. The truth is that 
a good player would rather trust his insight than his eye- 
sight. To clear up this seeming paradox and illustrate how 
much surer it is to see with the mind’s eye, here’s a hand 
with a history. 


NORTH 



The bidding: 

E.A.ST SOUTH 

1 y Pass 

Pass 2 no trump 

Puss Pass 


WEST NORTH 

Pass 2 ♦ 

Pass 3 no trump 

Pass 


Opening lead: heart ace. 

This deal was played in a tournament at a convention 
of bridge teachers. North and South were among the fa- 
mous experts who had been invited to give the teachers the 
thrill of topflight competition. East and West were a pair of 


teachers whose bidding could be trusted to be exemplary, 
as indeed it was. 

There is a fifth character in this little drama— the kib- 
itzer, South’s wife, seated at the South-East corner of the 
table. 

After taking her ace of hearts, West led the 8. East won 
with the king and returned the jack, forcing South’s queen, 
West and North discarding low spades. Obviously, if he lost 
the lead once more, declarer would be a dead duck; but he 
could make nine tricks and the game if he could bring home 
six tricks in clubs. So South led the club 9, agonized only 
briefly when West played low, and played the ace from 
dummy, causing East to lose her singleton king and her 
temper. 

Turning upon the kibitzer, she accused: “You kicked 
him.” 

“I resent that,” South retorted, full of ruffled dignity 
and injured pride, and his wife sat back to hear him defend 
her honor. She is still waiting. 

“You must think I’m very naive,” South continued 
heatedly. 

“I hardly had to be kicked into knowing you had the 
king of clubs.” 

Indeed, it was more obvious than either a kick or a peek 
could have made it. West had already played the ace of 
hearts. She could not have held the king of clubs as well 
or she would have given no thought to passing her partner’s 
opening bid. East simply had to have the king of clubs, and 
South’s only chance to make his game was to find it un- 
guarded. 

Extra trick: Don’t stop counting points when the bid- 
ding is over. Point count can be of considerable help even 
during the play. As in the foregoing hand, for example, a 
player who passes partner’s opening bid of one in a suit 
cannot have as many as seven points. 

When a player who passed initially turns up with an ace 
and two kings, you can be sure he does not have another 
ace, and it is most unlikely that he holds another king. If 
one— or even both— of these high cards is missing, you 
may assume they are in the other unseen hand. 

If declarer’s opening bid was one no trump, count his 
points and at some point in the play you will know ex- 
actly what else he has and what your partner must have. 
If he bid correctly, his hand includes not less than 16 
points and not more than 18. Thus, if you know 15 of 
his points, he cannot have a missing ace; if you know 
16, he cannot have another king. You may play your de- 
fense as confidently as if you actually saw these missing 
cards in your partner’s hand. 
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Thomas J. Watson, Jr. 

Enthusiastic amateur 
sportsman 7bm 
Watson, Jr , President 
oj International 
Business Machines 
Corporation, has skippered 
his own yowl ''Puluxcan" 
in major races, 
includinri the Bermuda, 
i4nnnpoli« and Block 
Island events^ He finds 
time in his busy 
schedule for week-end 
skiini/, tennis, cyclini/ 
with his wife and 
family of six A wartime 
transport pilot, he has 
lof/ycd more than 
1/000 hours in the air. 


Xhrough research, engineering and automation, each of us in 
America today is enjoying a good deal more leisure time than ever before 
in our history— and not the least delightful part of it all is that we 
can look forward to more of the same. 

As we search individually for productive ways to spend this free time, 

1 personally find the sharing of sports with my wife and children to be one of 
the most rewarding. Sports Illustrated provides us (sometimes even 
the smallest of us) with a constant, well-developed picture of the sports world, 
thus increasing our own enjoyment as a family and encouraging us as 
individuals to be more active participants and more knowing spectators. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED AMERICA'S NATIONAL SPORTS WEEKLY 
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SEAL HAVEN 

continued from page 16 


Whaling vessels put goats ashore 
more than a century ago, so they would 
increase and provide fresh meat should 
the ships return. The descendants of 
those goats and of others planted there 
later have ravaged the native vegeta- 
tion to the point where some plants 
are now extinct. 

As the Orc« eased to an anchorage 
in a cove near the north end of the is- 
land, a chorus of sound that is hard to 
describe came across the smooth ex- 
panse of water. Sometimes it seemed 
like distant carpenters at work, and at 
others it sounded like a great pot boil- 
ing and bubbling. 

It came from the shore, and through 
the glasses we determined that the 
dark masses along one stretch of beach 
were not boulders but hundreds of ele- 
phant seals lolling on sand and making 
the curious noises of their kind. On the 
slope behind them were the deserted 
barracks where a Mexican garrison had 
been quartered during World W^ar II. 
At present a handful of Mexican ma- 
rines maintain a weather station at the 
southern end of the island. They and 
their families, 38 persons in all, are the 
only inhabitants of the island, which is 
22 miles long and between three and 
seven miles wide. 

No sooner had the anchor dropped 
into the blue water than small boats 
were put over the side to ferry the 
scientists, divers and technicians to 
their selected tasks. This was the be- 
ginning of a week during which the 
island and its environs were subject- 
ed to study from the heights to the 
depths. 

Eager to confront the elephant seals, 
Richard Meek, the Sports Illustrat- 
ed photographer, and I elected to be 
put ashore at one of their beaches. With 
us went Dr. Reid V. Moran, the expedi- 
tion’s tireless botanist, who was bent 
on a trip high into the interior to col- 
lect specimens. Unloading Dr. Moran’s 
gear and a large bottle of drinking wa- 
ter lest a sudden storm keep us ma- 
rooned for a time, we watched the bot- 
anist start up a narrow canyon. 

Wild goats grazed on the nearby 
slopes, and we could spot more in the 
distant highlands which rise to almost 
4,500 feet. Some of the goats were mot- 
tled brown and black, some were white, 
others all black. There were big billies 
with long, curling horns and nannies 
followed by light-footed kids. Along 
the shore were bleached goat skele- 
tons and skulls. The wild goat popu- 
lation of the island has been estimated 


at various times at 8,000 to 30,000. 
In periods of rainfall they increase 
rapidly, but when drought comes 
they die by thousands. At times there 
have been attempts to harvest the 
goats, but such ventures have not 
endured. 

After watching the goats scramble 
up the cliffs we crossed a dry wash, 
passed the stone ruins of sealers’ shacks 
built more than a century ago and 
climbed a small ridge. Just beyond the 
ridge more than 200 elephant seals lay 
sprawled in the black sand. Climbing 
down, we approached the lazing herd. 
The closer we got the more we were in- 
clined to laugh. Before the day was 
over we were to laugh a great deal. 

Cadillacs with eyebrows 

Stretched out in postures of lassitude 
the fat hulks seemed to have not a 
single care in the world. They ranged 
from youngsters five or six feet long to 
mighty bulls up to 16 feet and weigh- 
ing between 5,000 and 6,000 pounds, 
or almost as much as a 1958 Cadillac. 
Their eyes were huge, and several 
inches above each eye was a ridiculous 


Ooeanographicallyspeaking, the Guadalupe 
Island group off the coast of Baja Califor- 
nia is one of the most fascinating treasure- 
hunting grounds in the world, but no group 
of pirate-s ever presented as bizarre an ap- 
pearance as the expedition reported here 
by John O’Reilly. There were skin-divers 
who flung themselves into the sea with reck- 
less eagerness; there was Dr. Werner P. 
Huesehele, veterinarian of the San Diego 
Zoo, who stood, with a knife like a cutlass, 
on deck carving up an elephant seal to 
pre.serve its skeleton for the San Diego 
Museum: there was Dr. Reid V. Moran, 


eyebrow composed of eight or 10 bris- 
tles. Their mouths turned down with a 
solemnity that didn’t seem to fit their 
comical physiques. 

As they sprawled one would occa- 
sionally dig down with a flipper and 
toss the black sand over its back. Here 
and there one scratched slowly and de- 
liberately with an arched flipper. Their 
faces and shapes were odd enough but 
as nothing compared to the noises they 
made. They belched, gargled, gurgled 
and burped. They snorted, hissed and 
their stomachs rumbled. Adult males, 
which have a trunk 16 inches long, in- 
flated this proboscis, turned it back 
into their mouths and made a loud 
“bop, bop, bop, bop,” which sounded 
like a pile driver. 

It must be kept in mind that all 
these sounds were on a gargantuan 
scale and issued so lustily that the 
chorus reverberated through adjacent 
canyons. At one point I walked up 
behind a sleeping 10-foot male and 
stepped on one of his hind flippers. He 
raised his head and for a long spell 
stared at me with an indignant, if 
somewhat injured, expression. Then he 
opened his enormous mouth and emit- 
ted a mighty belch. Having expressed 
his opinion of the intrusion, he dropped 


the botanist, whose weapon was a spear- 
like tree pruner. Dr. George E. Lindsay, 
the museum’s president, a mighty man of 
285 pounds, scaled cliffs like a native billy 
goat. Joseph W. Sefton Jr., ex-player in the 
first Rose Bowl game, was now delicately 
hunting flies. And, as captain of the whole 
crew, Professor Carl L. Hubbs (above) was 
a scientific slave driver who by day usually 
roosted in the crow’s nest or balanced in the 
bows of the .ship’.s boat collecting specimens 
by hand and by night gloated, like a true 
pirate skipper, over the treasures found, 
some of which are shown on opposite page. 



TREASURE ISLES 
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TREASURE HOARD 

Gently held in the hand of Professor Hubbs, 
these treasures of the deep were hauled up 
from 1,200 feet below the surface by the 
expedition’s deep-sea nets, They include 
lantern fish which provide their own light 
in the primeval blackness and small, ruby- 
red shrimps. Along with many strangely 

his head into the sand and went back 
to sleep. 

“I guess that takes care of you,” 
Meek said. 

Beyond the prostrate elephant seals 
others played in the surf. Their idea of 
play is to form a compact group and 
bounce up and down with the waves, 
biting each other as they bounce. They 
do this for hours, occasionally pausing 
to raise their heads in a resounding bel- 
low or gargle. 

As we sat on a boulder watching 
these huge hulks at play it was hard to 
realize that this northern elephant seal, 
Mirounga angu&iirosiris, had once been 
brought to the verge of extermina- 
tion. This species formerly inhabited a 
stretch of coast almost 1,000 miles long 
and reaching north to San Francisco 
Bay. In 1892 the late Dr. Charles H. 
Townsend visited Guadalupe aboard a 
whaling vessel, and the whalers could 
find only eight elephant seals. They 
killed seven of them. 

Obviously there were more than the 
one they failed to kill, because a joint 
U.S.-Mexican expedition in 1922 found 
264 adult males after the breeding sea- 
son. As a result of the reports of this 
expedition President Alvaro Obregdn 
of Mexico declared the island a reserva- 
tion and prohibited the molesting or 
killing of seals. But the main reason 
why the elephant seals increased rapid- 
ly after being so nearly wiped out was 
that there was no longer a demand for 
their blubber. 


beautiful jellyfish, copepods, arrow worms 
and amphipods, the nets also hauled up 
from the lower layers of the sea many bris- 
tlemouths, which, according to Professor 
Hubbs, are probably the most numerous 
fi.sh in the world’s waters, although few peo- 
ple ever have an opportunity to see them. 

Our expedition counted 2,117, but 
when the Orca was there during the 
breeding season last April they found 
more than 10,000. In the breeding sea- 
son when they congregate, the bedlam 
mounts to a mighty crescendo as the 
giant males fight to defend their ha- 
rems and the fat pups squeal, yell and 
bark. Since their successful comeback 
on Guadalupe the elephant seals are 
spreading north again to the California 
coast, including one small group on 
South Coronado Island, only 21 miles 
from San Diego. 

The Townsend seal 

I was particularly anxious to see the 
Townsend fur seals, as Dr. Townsend, 
for whom the species was named, had 
been a friend of mine. For many years 
he was director of the old New York 
Aquarium at the Battery. As a young 
man he had done much work on the ma- 
rine mammals of the West Coast. He 
was a member of the international com- 
mission which drew up the sealing 
treaty between the United States, Rus- 
sia, Great Britain and Japan. This 
treaty resulted in saving the northern 
fur seals, which breed on the Pribilof 
Islands in the Bering Sea. Under U.S. 
protection and supervision they have 
become an important economic asset, 
as well as another wildlife species saved 
from extinction. 

But the southern fur seal, a differ- 
ent species, had not fared so well. By 
1830 the great herds on Guadalupe had 


been wiped out, and the sealers thought 
there were no fur seals left. The rem- 
nant left elsewhere multiplied, but la- 
ter in the century they were killed off 
again. During a voyage in a sailing ves- 
sel in 1888 Dr. Townsend picked up 
parts of four skulls on Guadalupe, and 
from those fragments Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam described the species and named 
it Arcioccpkalus townsendi. In 1912 
Dr. Townsend returned to the island 
but came back saying the species prob- 
ably was extinct. 

In 1928 a fisherman sold two young 
male fur seals to the San Diego Zoo 
and reported he had seen about 60 more 
on Guadalupe. Scientists searched for 
them without success. At about the 
same time a number of illegal fur seal 
hides appeared on the Panamanian mar- 
ket, and it was concluded that fisher- 
men had killed off the seals before sell- 
ing the two live ones to the zoo. 

In subsequent years there were oc- 
casional reports that fur seals had been 
sighted, and then on May 12, 1949, 
Dr. George A. Bartholomew photo- 
graphed a large bull on San Nicholas 
Island off the California coast. This posi- 
tive record led to a renewal of the 
search. In 1954 an expedition aboard 
the Orca led by Professor Hubbs found 
14 Townsend fur seals among the rocks 
of Guadalupe. 

Later expeditions proved that a 
small colony of these animals thrived 
at this lonely island, and the largest 
count of fur seals since the 1954 dis- 
covery by the Scripps expedition had 
been 107. Counts such as these indi- 
cate that the colony must number at 
least twice that many and maybe more 
because it is impossible to see them all. 

To us, just the sight of these rare 
marine mammals would have been 
worth the entire trip. Unlike the care- 
free elephant seals, the fur seals are shy 
and easily alarmed. They frequent 
rocky shores and caves where they 
hide or dive into the water when ap- 
proached. With Professor Hubbs stand- 
ing in the bow of the boat like a viking, 
we made a two-day trip along the rocky 
shore line in the outboard. On the first 
day the professor counted 59, and on 
the second day his count totaled 75. 

Professor Hubbs estimates that the 
Townsend fur seal population might 
number anywhere from 200 to 500. 

.This is a healthy nucleus, and the 
professor feels that the fur seals can 
stage another comeback barring illegal 
poaching. The island is a seal sanctu- 
ary, but greater protection is necessary. 
Mexican officials have indicated that 
they are going to station a patrol boat 
there to guard the colony. 
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LOCALE Quillvania, Greece 
TIME circa 300 B.C. 

ISSUE Renewed tenure for Quillvania^s coach 
CH ARACTERS Burnatotle, a Philosopher; Millerpos, 
a Dental Extractor; Lorborstan, a Physician. 


EDITORS' NOTE 

The discovery of the Qiiillvanian Dialogues, 
dredged up from the Aegean Sea by a young 
Greek mussel hunter who sold the amphora 
in which they were contained, unopened, 
to an Athenian antique dealer might have 
passed totally unnoticed in the flow of his- 
tory were it not for the intellectual curiosi- 
ty of Cecil J. Burnett, who recently brought 
the ancient papers to the attention of 
Sports Illustrated. A former football 
player (left end, '30, ’31, ’32) for the univer- 
sity where he now teaches history of politi- 
cal philosophy and labor law, Mr. Burnett 
sensed in the Dialogues a significance which 
other scholars, who considered them mere- 
ly a minor contribution to the philosophi- 
cal literature of the period, had missed. To 
a man interested in sports (Mr. Burnett is 
a charter subscriber to this magazine) a par- 
allel was obvious: the University of Penn- 
sylvania, whose football team had gone 


through an agonizing three yeans of defeats 
(19 straight, a total of 23 losses in 27 
games), was facing precisely the same di- 
lemma as Quillvania had faced some 2,200 
years before! In fact, Steve Sebo, the Penn- 
sylvania coach, had become the object of 
such a storm of dispute— hangings in effigy, 
editorial blasts by the student newspaper, 
mass meetings and near riots (SI, Jan. 28, 
1957) — that the dignity of the university 
was in serious jeopardy. Nor was the con- 
flict entirely resolved when the university 
authorities, in adherence to noble Ivy 
League principles, refused to fire him and 
instead renewed his contract for three years. 
Harvard, the league’s most hallowed insti- 
tution, and obviously its Athens, queered 
that one thoroughly by firing its coach, 
Lloyd Jordan, who had turned in a 24-31-3 
record over a seven-year period— the rea- 
son given was “poor teaching.’’ 


Thus it came about that Mr. Burnett, a 
whimsical and history-minded man, sent 
this manuscript to Sports Illustrated. 
Awed by this evidence of the timeless na- 
ture of man’s struggle with his moral self, 
the Editors can only add the following 
lines spoken not long ago by Fritz Crisler, 
the eminent athletic director of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan (SI, Aug. 6, 1956): 
“We have discarded the principles on which 
college football was established. . . . We 
are applying profes.sional tactics to educa- 
tional ideals. . . . We are taking refuge in 
subterfuge and by some of our practices 
have created hypocrisy in some individuals 
and some irustitutions. We are nourishing 
a monster which can destroy us if we ad- 
mit we are powerless to direct, resist or 
control it.” 

By Zeu.s, old Fritz was talking just like 
Burnatotle, the Philosopher. 
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BENEATH THE LOFTY BUST OF ARISTOTLE THE PHILOSOPHER AIRS HIS VIEWS. THE DENTIST HIS PASSION, THE PHYSICIAN HIS DESPAIR 


T HK PH1I.,0S0PHER: The answer, dear practitioners of 
the honorabJe art of healing, is to be found in Aristotle’s 
Politics. You venerable ex-Olympians have sorely missed 
the first law of social dynamics. In Book VII of the Puliiics 
Aristotle makes the wise observation that the precondition 
for social unity of the body politic, and the one responsible 
for its inner cohesion, is likeness-of-kind. He was convinced 
that any great discrepancy between members of a social 
organism makes a community impossible. A community ex- 
ists only where there is a tacit agreement among its mem- 
bers concerning the ethical virtues which they desire to 
strive for or wish to preserve. 

THE PHY.SICIAN: But sir! A social organism I Virtue! Com- 
munity! These are stunning generalities. This is the great 
age of Greek science. Science’s province is the dimension of 


matter, detail, phenomena, causality or sequence. You are 
concerned with ethical vapors. I do not consider Aristotle’s 
social thesis relevant to our discussion about the desirabil- 
ity of continued tenure for our Olympic coach. Athletics 
are a preparation for war, and at our Games the only hu- 
man objective is victory. I grant that the gods may decree 
our constant losses to others of the Hellenic League; but, 
if the gods’ determination does not operate, then human 
intelligence and art, the application of scientifically ascer- 
tained causes to predetermined ends, must cooperate with 
chance. We have not been wisely instructed to make the 
most of our divine opportunities. In a word, we are poorly 
coached. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Victory is not the ultimate goal in 

continued 
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war. Reconciliation, peace, unity and understanding are 
the ultimate objectives. War is an admission of failure of 
civilized techniques for reconciling differences. What you 
are actually proposing, dear Doctor, is that if a city-state 
achieves victory in war it thereby transmits failure into 
success! Absurd! Evil means cannot produce a virtuous end. 
And the same applies to our Games. 

THE DENTIST: The only issue is the competency of the 
coach. Our young men of Athens are not at fault. Before 
the employment of our present coach, Sebeso, we recruited 
the best athletes the coin of our realm could buy. We still 
recruit some of the most promising athletes from the mines 
of Macedonia, although many are now going south. But 
in my day we were instructed in fundamentals. I am not 
aware that this regimen is now being followed. The coach is 
offensively crazy. It is a multiple offense to our good citi- 
zens to achieve only four victories in 27 events at the 
Games against other league members. I say to you, the 
coach must go! If not, then the veteran Olympians will 
retire to the groves of the Academe. And, by the way, what 
virile qualities of manhood did Aristotle ever demonstrate? 
THE PHYSICI.\N: Dear Burnatotle, I apologize for the im- 
petuous harangue of my companion. He participated in the 
Games many years ago when they were brutish and crude. 
Although he was puny of stature he became a legend in his 
lifetime because of his courage, guile and speed. 

B ut, pray tell, dear sir, what possible relation is there 
between the observation of our beloved Aristotle and 
the retention of our present athletic coach? The only possi- 
ble issue extant is the competency of the coach. Instead of 
the best evidence— his record— being the sole determina- 
tive factor, you smuggle into the discussion Aristotelian 
metaphysics. Our city is starving for victory: you pontifi- 
cate and say, “Let them eat ideas!” 

THE DENTIST: One moment! Unless the coach is dismissed 
I will advise other legendary figures to refuse to patronize 
the Games. Do you know that attendance has declined so 
rapidly of late that the ivy is encroaching on the spectators’ 
seals? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Cruel isthestrifeamongourbrethren. 
Should truth abdicate before a show of angry passion? 
Verily I say unto you that good will should dispose passion 
to be guided by reason. 

THE PHYSICIAN : Sir, my friend and I are not in the habit 
of having our intellectual integrity attacked. And I did not 
take the Hippocratic oath with reservations. May I press 
you again for Aristotle’s relevancy? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: The Hippocratic oath is not a trades- 
man’s oath. The generality of its principles applies to our 
present crisis — and to you in the context of our discussion. 
THE PHYSICIAN: Aristotle? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Both of you gentlemen are my es- 
teemed friends of long and continued affection. Yet I feel 
constrained to point out, as is the case with so many of the 
young of the recent past, that you have been sorely de- 
ceived by the Sophists. You paid those teachers to instruct 
you in that which was useful. Yet nothing is more useless 
than pride. Pride in superiority of race is the great deter- 
rent to a union of hearts, to community. 

THE DENTIST: I am proud of my city and my citizenship! 
THE PHILOSOPHER: The day is not far removed when this 
exclusiveness will be the fatal cause of Greece’s downfall. 
The only salvation for Greece lies in a union of likeness-of- 
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mind. The present parochialism, based as it is on Hkeness- 
of-kind, is not worthy of man. 

THE DENTIST: Our city is immortal! There is wisdom in 
prejudice! Corporeal blood is more enduring than abstract 
reason. 

THE PHYSICLAN: Aristotle? Please, sir. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: The Hellenic League is more than a 
primitive collective. In a primitive collective, physical ver- 
satility and strength are the only credentials for leadership 
or, rather, for the exercise of command prerogatives. The 
athlete has the skill and the brute force to translate this 
potential into food, through hunting, and into security 
against outsiders by his forceful. abilities. But such physi- 
cal skills are not pre-eminent in the hierarchy of Hellenic 
League values. Rule by force is inconsistent with our col- 
lective character. Our pre-eminent qualities are civilized 
characteristics, that is. qualities of the mind. Antigone 
never hurled the discus. 
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THE DENTIST: Our Field will become a second-rate barn- 
yard. There were more pigeons than, people at the recent 
Games. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: All cultures began in u manure pile. 
But one of the great mysteries of human life is how some 
cultures develop from a brutish relationship based upon 
fear, force, taboo and the occult to a humanistic standard of 
consent of willing subjects — or in a word, from tyranny to 
law. Pride in racial singularity must be extirpated before 
the rise of law. Your pride of physical domination of others 
is based on passion. Passion is irrational and thus incon- 
sistent with a rule-of-Iaw. Desire to dominate others is the 
strongest passion of all. As Aristotle says, “Law is reason 
unaffected by desire.” Reason enjoins men to be reason- 
able, reasonable concerning their acquisitive drives. Except 
for the Hellenic League, contemporary athletics is a for- 
lorn and shabby image of ancient acquisitive imperatives. 
Don’t you understand that our benign environment no 
longer justifies the display of conspicuous athletic prowess? 
THE DENTIST : Am T unreasonable because I abhor incom- 
petence? The coach lias got to go! This is the price of my 
continued support. My very earthy passion for our city’s 
athletic supremacy transcends the esoteric principles of a 
thinking machine. Men were born to act— to act on the 
basis of blood. Because I am Hellenic I admit that the 
corollary of this provincial pride is contempt for the non- 
Hellenic. I am proud that I think about important issues 
with my blood. Our city arose out of a flux of primeval, un- 
differentiated protoplasm because of pride in racial .superi- 
ority. Has this useful principle of racial superiority n i\v 
become obsolete? Our city faces a lethal crisis. You have 
compounded the gravity of the crisis by expounding the 
theory of inelusiveness and cosmopolitanism. I am loyal to 
my inheritance, loyal to the organizing principle of our 
city, the primacy of matter, or blood. You prattle about 
a primacy of ideas that are dangerous abstractions. Never 
forget that we were citizens before we were men. As citi- 
zens our first duty is to our city. My duty does not extend 
beyond the city, and my relationship to my fellow citizens 
is nurtured by passion! 

THE PHJI.OSOPHER: Homer observed that singularity of 
passion and its kindred ally, desire, is the rule, and that rea- 
son, which should embrace all men, is the exception. 
THE DENTIST : Athenian athletic administrators are indeed 
exceptional. They fail to recognize incompetence when 
they see it. You philosophers talk about justice but you 
never have to make a judgment. 

THE PHYSICIAN : The subtlety of your argument intrigues 
me, sir. I would not be surprised if you were to conclude 
that there is a causal relationship between the decision 
about our coach and our status in the Hellenic League. It is 
axiomatic that we desire no alienation from our traditional 
rivals at the Games. Our minimum demand is that our 
youth be properly instructed. You, sir, would be stretch- 
ng my credulity in the nature of things if you were to con- 
clude that the price we must pay for continued association 
with our equals in the league is the indefinite retention of 
a coach whose teaching potential is nil. 
niE PHJLOSOPH ER ; The ends of dialectic discourse are now 
being realized. You are discovering truth through the tech- 
lique of opposition. The truth is that loyalty to the Hel- 
enic League is loyalty to law. The sole issue i.s survival of 
aw. Before our league was organized athletic relations be- 
tween Greek city-states were guided by deceit or legislated 
by force. This was an example of the application of brutish 
means for ignoble ends. Brutes are prior in time, but law 
ind the state are prior by logic or nature. Under the ration- 


al influence of law', said Aristotle, the irrational forces of 
life are submerged. When law' becomes the rule and not the 
exception it may very well happen that men will then un- 
derstand the rational principle of the world — God. 

THE PHYSICIAN ; I wonder if Aristotle’s metaphysical logic 
has any application to the very pedestrian problems of the 
Games. T must concede that my profession is indebted to 
Aristotle for the classification of differences in kind, that 
is, the biological distinctions betw'een genus and species. 
Do you mean to suggest that such principles of biological 
classification apply to human collectives, of which the Hel- 
lenic League is one? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Aristotle was sympathetic to the idea 
that the concept of morphological development applies to 
association of human beings. The adult morphological 
phase corresponds with the human community ruled by 
law. The larval phase of existence is the primitive collec- 
tive, But form is inherent in the potentiality of matter. A 
human community ruled by law is the final actualization 
of form and matter. Now realize that such evolution is 
neither instinctive nor automatic. All we can say now is 
that the gods have not seen fit to distribute reasonableness 
in the universal way that makes law possible. In fact the 
gods have been very unreasonable in the allocation of rea- 
son. Thus the oracle says: “Only the collegium of the Hel- 
lenic League are possessed of reason.” 

THE DENTIST: I shall ignore your appeal to my racial pride, 
which pride a few moments ago was thought to be a bar- 
barian virtue. But 1 cannot ignore the fact that our coach 
received his training at the hands of the barbarians. He is 
not himself a true member of our league by either birth or 
naturalization. Ergo, he must be without reason and he 
must be succeeded by one from our city. 

THE PHYSICIAN -. The scribes report that our community 
leader has consulted the gods concerning the coach’s com- 
petence to instruct our young athletes. These scribes report 
a favorable divination for the coach. This is most regret- 
table. Even minor community loaders are polling the senti- 
ment of the athletes. There are reports from unimpeach- 
able sources that the athletes themselves have invoked 
black grace against the coach. Thus the veterans and the 
currently concerned athletes are in direct opposition to t '.e 
administration respecting continued tenure for the coach. 
THE DENTIST : If the coach is retained under those anarchi- 
cal conditions, we face tw'o serious problems. One, we will 
have difficulty in securing the services of recruits for the 
next three years. Rroselytizing, even by our ow'n league 
associates, w'ill he made simple because they can now deter 
a youngster from competing for us by referring to the cur- 
rent athletes’ lack of confidence in our coach. Secondly, 
the sacrifice needed by our current athletes next year will 
be undermined by their own expressed rejection of their 
coach. 

THE PHIi.O.SOPHER ; Socrates could not serve two masters. 
Socrates did not depend on a poll, nor does truth depend 
upon the majority. His only crime was that he asked im- 
portant questions. It is strange that our administrator’s 
courage to defer to the opinion of others is not equaled by 
the courage to act upon such opinion. 

Y ou trained professional men know only the an>twers to 
questions. Most of you are delinquent in the knowledge 
of whaf social questions are important. To your kind, noth- 
ing is important that depends for its understanding on his- 
tory, or on .social relationships not expressed in quantitative 
tern s My discourse with you today is nothing more than 
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an investigation into the nonquantitative, hence unscien- 
tific, field of human relations. And remember that relation- 
ship is the mother of categories. Humanity’s science will 
increase to the degree that quantitative analysis expands. 
Science and mathematics are thus correlated. As our science 
increases, its practical application will mean a high stand- 
ard of consumer living. But envy will be the byproduct of 
better consumer living. Then the problem of human rela- 
tions will really become serious. Cultures and even civiliza- 
tions will be destroyed because of calculated indifference to 
the real question— human relations. As quantitative meas: 
urement, then applied science, then a higher standard of 
consumer living increase arithmetically, there will be a cor- 
responding geometric retrogression of concern to the prob- 
lem of relationship. 

THE DENTIST : My friend and I intercepted you in your walk 
today to inquire of your judgment concerning the coach’s 
competency. It was simply a question, such as asking of 
you the time of day. It seems to me that you answer such a 
simple question by examining the relationship between 
yonder sun dial and the transit of celestial bodies. I feel 
abused. 

THE PHYSICIAN: How can an understanding of Aristotle 
help in this dilemma? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: I was stressing the obvious when I 
pointed out the natural superiority of the members of our 
league— only the Greeks are inclined toward reason. And our 
citizens, of all the Greeks, are possessed of the most aptitude 
for the life of reason. Some of our league members have more 
sophistication than the civilizing attributes of reason. Isn’t 
it odd that some mechanical cultures evolve from barbarism 
to sophistication when the rule is barbarism, civilization, 
sophistication and then decadence? 

THE PHYSICIAN: Aristotle? 

THE PHILOSOPHER : We have now established that only the 
members of our league show an aptitude for reason. There- 
fore our league is a community of equals. Just as the car- 
penter exists for the building, so our league members exist 
for reason. We are the chosen people. Our mathematics, 
geometry, medicine, philosophy, jurisprudence, art and 
science attest to this. 

N OW Aristotle’s political genius Jay in the fact that he 
understood that unequals could only function together 
when ordered to do so by force, threat of force, or deceit. 

Aristotle understood the fatal weakness of Plato’s be- 
nign dictatorship. Plato tried to combine together the nec- 
essary unequals needed to produce goods with the equals 
needed to produce community. Thus he was dealing with 
two absolutes. Generations of men yet unborn will repeat 
sadly this fatal error. Dictatorships born of the twin pas- 
sion for more goods and an equality of social rank soon dis- 
cover that they cannot combine fruitfully these two mu- 
tually incompatible objectives. Human nature being what 
it is, men make the inevitable choice of the production of 
goods, with the necessary inequality of rank and the sacri- 
fice of social equality. 

THE PHYSICIAN :Tsn’tthe importance of the desire for social 
equality being overstressed? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: It is not being overstressed! It is the 
most universal human drive, second only to food. Its most 
universal form is the passion for common worship. Both of 
these fundamental human drives, food and common wor- 
ship, are the consequences of man’s nature: he is mortal. 


Man’s instinctive awareness of death stimulates the drive 
for food with the resultant economic and social inequality 
needed to produce such food. But the common fate, or per- 
fect equality of mortality for all, leads to a drive for a joint 
enterprise to buttress the spirit to face the uncertainty of 
the inevitable but unknown. Thus common worship. 

THE PHYSICIAN : Are you saying that the death instinct is 
responsible for the demand for democratic equality for 
unequals? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Precisely! And the life instinct, or 
rather the passion for goods or food, is responsible for the 
group imperialism of the few. That is to say that awareness 
of death leads to a drive for homogeneous arrangements 
among human beings, whereas the necessity for consump- 
tion in life necessitates heterogeneous arrangements. In the 
former, or homogeneous arrangement, everyone counts as 
one ; in a heterogeneous arrangement some are more unequal 
than others. A graveyard is a vast panorama of equality, 
but the production of the substance of life requires an or- 
ganic relationship. Whereas the thought of death leads to 
attempts to impose equality in life, a high-level-consump- 
tion orientation requires leading parts and subordinate 
parts. Thus, the resultant inequality of the life instinct op- 
poses the obvious equality of the death instinct. 

THE PHYSICIAN : Then it would follow that there can be no 
genuine community where there is a base passion for either 
goods, life, dominations or powers. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: More appropriately, there can be no 
community where aggressive instincts dominate the rela- 
tionship between those who are otherwise equal to each 
other. Those who are equal to each other and to reason may 
only be aggressive against ignorance. And if equals are 
mixed with unequals then the superior equals must dom- 
inate the inferior unequals. But this is bad both for the 
masterly equals and the slavish unequals. The equals would 
then be corrupted by power and the slaves would eventual- 
ly vegetate because they would actually enjoy their servil- 
ity which is nothing more than cultivation of the habit of 
nonresponsibility. Nonresponsibility is the ineradicable 
birthmark of the slave. 

THE DENTIST: But what about the coach? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: The thread on which are strung the 
beads of understanding of our league is that it is a union 
of nonaggressive equals. Nonaggressiveness is our virtue 
shared in common by league members. ’Tis said by the 
cynic that these nonaggressive ones, the meek, will inherit 
the next life, but here and now they build community. 
These genuine elite appeal to patience, proceed by means of 
persuasion and thus reach goals indirectly. The aggressive 
proceed directly. Thus the aggressive unequals are mental 
athletes. 

I N a collective of equals and unequals there must be ei- 
ther total control or total chaos. Plato’s ftcpuhlic is thus 
the one alternative based upon the radical distribution of 
reason. He chose total control. But Aristotle dismissed the 
alternatives of total chaos by denying the premise. All 
those who are equal to each other in virtue by way of pru- 
dence and reason must join with each other to form a more 
perfect union. This union of discriminating equals is more 
consistent with human dignity and more consonant with 
nature than Platonic servitude to a master. Plato confused 
the hierarchical importance of the number one with the 
functional equality of all numbers. It is absurd to believe 
that any number has more utility than another. Aristotle 
would unify the even numbers: and the odd numbers would 
be slaves. 
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THE PHYSICIAN: Plato, Aristotle, chaos. . . . 

THE PHILOSOPHER: In this union or league of likeness of 
mind and heart, there is present the opportunity to exploit 
further the higher realms of reason unimpeded by laggard 
unequals. The Hellenic League of superior equals is thus 
our salvation. Our salvation will be found in the higher 
realms of research and will result in a progressive increase 
in the scientific and moral distance between ourselves and 
the barbarians. The more often our members consort with 
those unequal to ourselves the more the quantitative mass 
imperils with its contagion of mediocrity the qualitative 
elite. Contagion of our league by the barbarians from with- 
out will be an irremedial injury to all those in the world 
who seek the good life. Because members of our league 
must continually practice the youngest of virtues, integ- 
rity, we cannot afford to jeopardize confidence in our fel- 
low league members by what may be construed by them 
to be an aggressive act. We have made a declaration of 
honorable intent to other league members. We must act 
consistently with that intent. Cultural leadership and our 
league must be indivisible. The coach must be retained in 
order to serve a higher end. 

THE PHYSICIAN : Your idealization of the league intrigues 
me. Do I understand you, sir, to believe that the whole is 
greater than the sum of its parts? 

THE PHILOSOPHER : Yes. I support the implication that the 
Hellenic League is greater than the sum of the individual 
members of the league. Every true community is a product 
of the moral impulses of the honored dead, the suffering 
quick, and the abode of prospective justice for generations 
yet unborn. 

THE DENTIST: The statement is patently false! The league 
is nothing more than the sum of its eight members. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Arithmetically, yes! But Aristotle is 
concerned with human aspirations and values, with har- 
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mony and concord. In the context of our discussion I am 
concerned with human values, that is, the quality of rela- 
tionship that transcends the ba.ser commercial instincts 
measurable only by quantitative arithmetic symbols. By 
asserting that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts, 
I confess that I go beyond the physical, that is, I proceed 
metaphysically. Recall that Antigone’s protest against her 
fellow citizens’ vengeance on her dead traitorous brother 
was an appeal to a natural law, metaphysical in content, 
which law, she believed, prohibited revenge against a 
corpse. Such natural law, the basis of her appeal, defines 
the conditions that are fundamentally human. Only the 
qualitative elite, purged of aggressiveness— in a word, those 
of our league— are able to define that which is distinctly 
human. This new standard will thus elevate men and in- 
spire them. Our league standard will be an iridescent and 
shining goal for all men. Ergo, the purification of athletics. 
Teach by precept and example. 

THE DENTIST; When a tooth aches I extract it. In return 
for my fee a service is rendered. Equity is thus served. As I 
see it, my sole obligation is to render competent service to 
my patients. Reciprocally they ow'e me hard coin for my 
services. Our relationship stops there. If unskilled, I do not 
warrant my patients’ trust. I judge our coach by the same 
standard that I am judged. We both hold a position of 
trust. If he fails to extract the skill potential from his ma- 
terial then he should not expect continuation of tenure or 
trust. His personal qualities as a gentleman are as irrele- 
vant vis-a-vis his position as the editorializing of a barber 
is to his competency as a barber. Nothing is as obvious as 
the fact that four victories in 27 outings equals humilia- 
tion for ourselves. Reason does not predicate our continued 
humiliation in the league as the price of our so-called spir- 
itual association with seven other equals. If league mem- 
bers are equal in several important respects, namely, rea- 
son and spiritual guidance, then we should be equal in all 
respects, especially success in athletic endeavors. But we 
have endured all the sacrifice. Inequality of sacrifice does 
more to upset individual and collective equilibrium than 
aggressiveness. Athletics is a preparation for war and in 
both there is no substitute for victory. The opportunity 
for organized ideas is only supported and nurtured by or- 
ganized force. Athletics supports this enduring condition 
of mankind and should not be subverted by organized ideas 
such as yours. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Only the doctrinaire democrat believes 
that those who are equal in one respect are equal in all re- 
spects. It is enough that our league members be equal in 
virtue. The purpose of the league is not to stimulate a pro- 
gram of athletic imperialism in each constituent member 
institution but rather to provide an anodyne for pernicious 
athletic excesses. The league must show by exemplary con- 
duct to other cities the natural place of athletics. Athletics 
should be a means to a wholesome and healthful end, not 
an end in itself. If athletics becomes an end in itself than 
the obviously intelligent means toward that end is pro- 
fessionalization. Professional means then predicate success 
as an end. When this is so a premium is placed on aggres- 
siveness, self-interest, and aggrandizement of the ego; ergo, 
self-restraint expires along with community. If the natural 
elite can achieve community, then the inequality of sacri- 
fice is a small price to pay for such large spiritual dividends. 
THE DENTIST: Natural! Natural! Natural! This concept is 
used to nail down the self-interest of every state and indi- 
vidual. The surest way to erect an iron curtain between 
individuals or groups is for each individual or group to 

continued 
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conLinued 

insist with dogmatic finality that their values are support- 
ed by the credentials of the natural. It is little wonder 
that the Sophists exclaim in weariness and despair that 
“one thing is as natural as another and that use and desire 
are lord of all.” 

THE PHILOSOPHER:Mother of Mercy and Father of Agony! 
The Sophists have done their job exceedingly well! 

THE PHYSICI.^N : But, sir, I too have heard a good deal of 
talk concerning what is natural. Some argue that democra- 
cy or aristocracy is natural, others that monarchy or aris- 
tocracy is natural. Our merchants are of the opinion that 
the only natural price is the free interaction of supply and 
demand. In fact, the merchants are decidedly in opposition 
to government interference with the price mechanism. 
They fear that we are doomed if there is artificial inter- 
ference with the natural laws of supply and demand. 
THE PHILOSOPHER : The natural is an ordinance of reason 
defining that which is fundamental for the common good. 
We must depend for an approximation of the natural by 
relying upon those who have the sharpest reason and the 
keenest sense of the common good. Do you still not under- 
stand our mission? In the absence of divine revelation the 
natural must have an anthropomorphic basis. 

Now the ancients tell us that a Sa\nor is coming to re- 
veal the natural and save humanity. He is sorely needed 
to lead men on the paths of righteousness. Until this Sav- 
ior arrives humanity must depend upon the Aristotelian 
principle already enunciated— likeness-of-kind of a select 
minority. Lacking divine inspiration we must rely upon 
constitutionalized communities such as our league to ap- 
proximate the natural. If we change our coach our league 
associates can only conclude that, benighted, we have re- 
turned to barbarism and forsaken a cherished association 
of equals for shabby singularity. We have our choice of 
rejecting the Hellenic League or clinging to it. The surest 
way to destroy a community of equals is for one of the 
members to strain to prove superiority. 

THE PHYSICIAN: I find it difficult to believe that the dire 
consequences you allude to will follow the discharge of 
our coach. 

THE PHILOSOPHER : A community of equals does not func- 


tion automatically. All members must subordinate their 
will in order to nurture mutual trust in each other’s mo- 
tives. What will Athens think if our city should discharge 
our coach? Our coach is sympathetic to the league’s ideals, 
he is an organization man. He has subordinated himself 
to the larger purpose of the league. 

THE DENTIST: He has thesingular talent, approaching gen- 
ius, for organizing defeat, chaos, factionalism and com- 
plete mediocrity. 

THE PHYSICIAN : Is our city an athletic and cultural satel- 
lite of Athens? 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Athens alone has provided the Greek 
world with the inspiration to achieve the true and the 
good. She provided the hegemony to defeat the Asiatic 
hordes of Darius and Xerxes, cultivated the arts and sci- 
ences and established constitutional government. 

THE DENTIST: Behold! The runner brings the latest news 
from Athens. 

THE RUNNER : Sirs, when I left Athens yesterday there was 
dancing in the streets and much revelry. Upon inquiry I 
discovered that the reason for the merriment was that 
Jordanos, the Athenian coach, had been summarily dis- 
charged. Athenians now look forward to athletic domina- 
tion of the Hellenic League. It seems that the coach was ac- 
cused of using the wrong system. Ilis system was thought 
to be an exercise of poor judgment in view of the potential 
of his athletes. 

THE PHILOSOPHER: Oh, dear! 

THE PHYSICIAN: This is a tragedy! 

THE PHILOSOPHER : A tragedy, yes. Incalculable harm will 
now ensue. 

THE PHY'SICT.\N; Dear sir, no! The consequence of harm to 
the league is not the tragedy. As Sophocles has said, “A 
tragedy is a theory killed by a fact.” Your beautiful theory 
is quite dead. That is the tragedy! 

THE RUNNER: As I was passing our own city’s agora I was 
informed that our coach has been retained for a new three- 
year term. It seems that there was a very prevalent feeling 
that if we discharged our coach this would be considered 
to be offensive to Athens and others and would result in 
our alienation from the league. The philosophers, it seems, 
had convinced our own city’s elders that. . . . 

THE DENTIST: Yah, we know all that. Put it to the music of 
the lyre and we’ll call it Requiem for a Philosopher. 


MEANWHILE, BACK IN THE 20TH CENTURY. . . 



“Any similarity in this 
story to contemporary is- 
sues is not coincidental 
nor necessarily forced. In 
an age which is charac- 
terized by the increasing 
power of social, political 
and economic organiza- 
tions, gentle satire is 
the only weapon left to 
a disarmed humanist.” 

STEVE SEBO. Still at Penn, last lloyd Jordan, fired by Har- author burnett, drawing no 
season won three, lost six games, vard, has retired from football, moral, adds a comment {right)'. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


MUSICAL CHAIRS (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Your article enlilleil Character Builderit 
which appeared in your December 23 issue 
was grossly unjust to two fine men, Mr. 
Frank Broyles and Mr. Jack Mitchell. Mr. 
Mitcheir.s appointment to the University 
of .\rkansa.s staff expressly and explicitly 
did not bind him to stay with the Univer- 
.sity of Arkansas for anj’ prescribed length 
of time. He had no contractual obligation 
to stay with us. The University of Arkan- 
sas was informed that Frank Broyles would 
not be in violation of any contract in com- 
ing to .Arkansas. 

In my opinion there is a great deal of 
misunderstanding on this subject and a 
great deal of looseness in thinking caused 
by the improper u.se of the term "contract” 
which in most cases was not intended to 
bind the second parly. Be that as it may, 
your article in my opinion was careless with 
respect to facts and unjust with respect to 
Mr. Broyles and Mr. Mitchell. 

I am sure the e/Torts of SPORTS ILLUS- 
TK.ATED to promote a high standard of eth- 
ics in the conduct of intercollegiate and 
professional sports are to be appreciated, 
and I am .sure you regret the inaccuracy 
which I have cited. 

John T. Caldwell 
President 
University of Arkansas 

Fayetteville, Ark. 

• Indeed there is considerable “mis- 
understanding” by the public which, 
perhaps naively, hold.s a contract to be 
a contract, i.e., a binding obligation 
between two parties. But the public 
has not had President Caldwell’s 
unique opportunities of observing the 
coaching wars from the front-line 
trenches. In 1955, after a fabulous sea- 
son at Arkansas. Football Coach Bow- 
den Wyatt pocketed part of a $20,000 
appreciation fund (he divvied up with 
his assistants!, revved up his spanking- 
new gift Cadillac and lit out for the 
University of Tennessee, leaving be- 
hind him a brand-new “contract” and 
the highly verbal chagrin of Arkansas’ 
citizens and legislature. His replace- 
ment was Jack Mitchell, brilliant 
young coach at the University of Wich- 
ita, who abandoned his still-damp 10- 
year contract in such a manner that 
Wichita’s president remarked wist- 
fully: “I am thoroughly disappointed. 
I feel a little naive.” All this caused 
John Tyler Caldwell, then as now Ar- 
kansas’ very able president and a 
thoughtful observer of football’s Real- 
politik, to pronounce (SI, Jan. 31, 
1955) what succeeding seasons have 
made a highly stimulating reflection. 
“It is unfortunate,” said President 
Caldwell at the time of the Wyatt- 
Mitchell defections, “that any con- 
tract can be treated as a one-way ap- 
plication. It is true, however, that the 


making of contracts with football 
coaches developed as protection of the 
coach against the oftentimes extreme 
demands of fans and supporters. Real- 
istically, such contracts did not come 
into being as a protection to the in- 
stitutions and have never been so re- 
spected.” Since Wyatt’s departure in 
1955 Arkansas aides have been careful 
to talk of “appointm.ents” rather than 
contracts. Thus on January 14, 1955 
Mitchell’s hiring was reported as fol- 
lows: “.An Arkansas official said Mitch- 
ell would receive a five-year appoint- 
ment.” But such semantic subtleties 
are almost totally lost upon the un- 
realistic public which still clings (al- 
beit precariously of late) to the belief 
that, having been invited to yield their 
loyalty to the current character-build- 
er-in-residence, it has a right to expect 
a like return investment. 

For further evidence of confusion on 
coaches in motion see page 21. — ED. 

BOXING 

Sirs: 

Tony Anthony, Aristotle's tragic hero, 
confu.sed us [Punch, Skill and the Heart, 
SI, Jan. 201. 

I’ll wager your writer referred to Aris- 
totle’s -Student and tragic conqueror, Alex- 
ander the Great, rather than to Shake- 
speare’s hero .Antony. 

Ja.\1ES ROBBELOTH 
St. Mary’s College, Calif. 

• Classicist Robbeloth is wrong. Aris- 
totle’s ideal tragic hero, as he writes 
in his Poetics, is “A man not pre- 
eminently virtuous and just, whose 
misfortune, however, is brought upon 
him ... by some error of judgment.” 
This last phrase has also been trans- 
lated to read “some error or frailty” 
and is the genesis of the celebrated doc- 
trine known as the “tragic flaw." A 
deep-seated faintness of heart (which 
some observers feel Tony Anthony has) 
could well be interpreted as such frailty 
and albeit facetiously, so could a china 
chin. There was no attempt on the 
writer’s part to make a play between 
Anthony and Antony, although Mark 
Antony’s domesticity occasionally has 
been termed a tragic flaw contributing 
to his, and indeed Cleopatra’s, ultimate 
undoing. The classics class will now re- 
assemble on page 58 for an advanced 
seminar. — ED. 

GOLF: THAT RULING 

Sirs: 

F. A. Eastman’s request (19th hole, 
Jan. 20) for a ruling on his ball resting on 
the lip of cup and eventually dropping as 
an overhead jet plane crashed through the 
sound barrier is unnecessary. Rule 35 (pp. 
41-42 USGA rules), When Ball at Rest, 
states: “Whether a ball has come to rest is 


a question of fact. If there be reasonable 
doubt, the owner of the ball is not allowed 
more than a momentary delay to settle 
the doubt.” 

R. Otto Probst 

South Bend, Ind. 

Sirs: 

The confusing part of all this is that in 
the recent Bing Crosby Tournament at 
Pebble Beach, California, 15 million tele- 
viewers on Sunday saw Lloyd Mangrum’s 
hanging putt and then heard announcer— 
ex-Footballer Tommy (“we’ll try to give 
you a ‘punch-by-punch’ report of this golf 
tournament”) Harmon describe it thusly. 
“Of course, Mangrum can wait five min- 
utes. Yesterday Ken Venturi had a similar 
putt which fell in after he waited two min- 
utes.” 

C’mon, Mr. English, let’s have simple, 
clear-cut, noninterprelalive ruling for ev- 
erybody. 

R. J. Gr.aulich 

Farmingdale, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Y’know, that's why we play golf! I think 
we all .secretly hope for a lie just like the 
one Mr. Eastman got. The excitement grew 
from the player to his partner to the four- 
some to the clubhouse to the neighborhood 
to the town to the city and now, s’help me, 
if the whole nation isn’t conjecturing as to 
what the USG.A ruling will be. 

Virginia Oberkoetter 

Rochester 

• The USGA's Mr. English, after 
study of Mr. Eastman’s letter with 
members of the Rules Committee, 
ruled as follows: Mr. Eastman dis- 
qualified himself on that hole for “un- 
due delay,” as per Rule 37, part 7. If 
that jet plane had passed overhead 
earlier as Mr. Eastman’s putt was 
trembling on the lip of the cup the ball 
would be considered holed. But Mr. 
Eastman’s wait of two minutes before 
the sonic boom holed his putt con- 
stitutes undue delay. As for Lloyd 
Mangrum’s delay in the PGA-sanc- 
tioned Crosby Invitational, Mr. Eng- 
lish states that he and committee mem- 
bers, some of whom saw this incident, 
felt that Mangrum clearly violated 
USGA rules and that he should have 
been penalized. Tommy Harmon was 
of course in error in stating that Man- 
grum “had five minutes to wait for the 
ball to drop.”— ED. 

BASKETBALL; CENTER JUMP (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I muse commend Mr. Edward’s sugges- 
tions to restore the center jump to basket- 
ball (19 th Hole, Jan. 20). 

Basketball is an interesting game, but 
not many of us care to watch so many 
whistle-blowing, play-slopping, free-throw- 
ing contests where, all too often, half or 
continued 
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Sasha Siemel, famous hunter and explorer, has 
amazed thousands with his illustrated lectures on 
jungle hunting with spear, bow-and-arrow and cam- 
era. Four books, best sellers, have been written about 
the exploits of this "Tigrero.” 

His Zeiss Ikon cameras never failed. The splendid 
pictures he has taken are added testimony of the fine 
performance you can expect from a Zeiss Ikon. 

CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 Fifth Ave,. New York 17 


See the spectatular 
Contaflex- at Zeiss Ikon dealers. 


“The only patjedHtTi; to Hurvive the machine aye in the »peclarle of sport, and 
the rnmcra.'t of SPORTS Illustrated have captured the sunburst momenlH in 
pictures that deserve space on museum icalls beside the great masters of arrested 
motion.” 

— Tex and Jinx McCrary 



more of the scoring comes from that freo- 
ihrow line. 

K. F. Chisholm 

Long Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I fail to see how bringing back the center 
jump after every basket will "really put 
strategy and generalship back in the game.” 
With Wilt Chamberlain certain to control 
99 44.100% of the taps, the U. of Kan-sas 
club might set a new record by going a full 
season without losing po.sses.siun of the ball 
or being scored upon. 

Mr. Edward doesn't realize that one of 
basketball’.^ biggest appeals to its paying 
customers is the type of game in which the 
outcome isn’t decided until the buzzer. 
These games are made possible by the 
“trading of baskets” which in most cases 
would be eliminated completely if the old 
rule were being u.sed. Final scores of 100-20 
would be common while winning spreads of 
10 points would be considered a real tight 
contest. To top it off, this rule would bring 
back another era of the clumsy big man. 
Let’s not set basketball back to obscurity. 

Charles Andrews 

Amherst, Ma.ss. 

JEMAIL: THE BEAUTIFUL MULE (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

This on the comparative intelligence of 
the horse and mule ( Hotbox, Dec. 16 > from 
a farmer: A horse will overeat and over- 
work: a mule, never, I had to put chains 
with snaps for gate latches after we got 
mules. I’ve had a horse almost literally saw 
his leg off in a barbed-wire fence, while our 
mule stood tangled in a barbed fence four 
or five hours (judging from the droppings) 
and when released had nary a scratch. A 
hor.se is easier to love, yes; more intelligent, 
no sir! 

H. A. McNeive 


“Spectacle is only part of the u-ord that describes this book. The full word 
is Spectacular. // you're not a sports fan, it'll make you one.” 

- Jepf Chandler 


"This book is a must for all sports fans.” 

Lew Burdette 

"/ happened to see The Spectacle of Sport shorllij after reluniing from 
an Arctic journey. These are superb picture stories of sports familiar and un- 
familiar. The one that fascinated me most was the most unfamiliar — polar 
bear hunting in the Arctic. A stunning, unusual book.” 

—Lowell Thomas 


Kansas City, Mo. 

BOATING: TRAGEDY 

Sirs: 

I have just finished the article on Harvey 
Conover and the fierce .storm that struck 
off Miami .several weeks ago (SI, Jan, 20). 
It’s an impressive account of what looks 
like a tragedy — impressive for its complete- 
ness, authority and timeliness. It’s a job 
that only Sports Illustrated could have 
done. Congratulations. « 

David B. Arnold 


As beautiful a book as ha.s ever come 
off the press, THE SPECTACLE 
OF SPORT is one you will always be 
proud to own and keep close at 
hand. So will business associates or 
sports-minded friends. 

Although recent Christmas sales 
exhausted the supply in many book- 
store.s, yours may still have a few 
copies in stock. Fifteen dollars the 
copy. Published by Prentice-Hall, 


SPtCTPkCVJE. 

ISPOKT 

lai.-. gat 


Philadelphia 

BOATING: TOUGH CfOMPETITION 

Sirs: 

As a sometime crewman aboard Peter 
Grant’s Nalu II 1 agree with everything 
you have said about her v'irtucs as a racing 
yacht (SI, Jan. 20). 

And even her ugliness has given her a 
competitive advantage. As Tom Garvey, 
crewman on the rival Dasher, says, “The 
best thing about sailing on the Nalu II is 
that you don’t have to look at her!” 

Ronald C. Davis 

Los Angeles 

FLYING: FUN FOR THE FAMILY? 

Sirs: 

Enjoyed no end Bill Mauldin’s The Saga 
of 99 Pete (SI. Jan. 13 el seq.), extreme- 
ly interesting and worth the time to read. 
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His flight log is also valuablf information 
for anyone who is or will be planning a sim- 
ilar trip through the same places. 

There are a lot of flying fan.s in your au- 
dience, and I’m sure every one would like 
to see more. 

Pete Rosenwald 

Wilmington, Del. 


fiir-s; 

1 Thanks a lot for the Mauldin saga— one 
of the most enjoyable features I can ever 
remember reading. 

W’hile the Boswell of the foot-slogging 
infantry of World W'ar II days may never 
qualify for an ancient Greek amphora, he's 
a cinch for Father of the Year. 

Island hopping — via light plane — with 
two small boys must qualify as our newe.st 
and most challenging sport. Even with a 
family-size buttle of Kaopectale and two 
motors. 

Richard N. Morgan 

Louisville 


BRIDGE: SUPPOSE . . . 

Sirs; 

Concerning one of the hands in the Na- 
tional Open Team championsnip (SI, Jan. 
Gi, would Mr. Goren please tell us how 
South would have played if West had cov- 
ered South's ()ueen of trump lead with the 
king in-stead of playing low? We believe 
that should be the correct play at that 
point. 

Miorrim, a. Haines Jr. 

H. William Thompson 

Eureka, 111. 

NUU'I'II 
4 K H 
y A 7 

♦ a to t) 6 5 2 
K J 3 

WEST 
4 a .1 it S 
¥ J 8 4 3 
♦ K 4 
4 t> 4 

.SOIl’I’H 
4 A 5 4 
¥ K it 
♦ (J J S 7 3 
4 A () 2 


EAST 

<(. HI 7 3 2 
¥ <M« e 5 2 

♦ 

4 <2 to 7 5 



EAST 

Pass 


• Says Charles Goren: If West had 
covered declarer's lead of the queen of 
trump, North’s ace would have taken 
the trick and the other trump would 
have been drawn. Then declarer is free 
to try his club finesse, which, of course, 
fails, but no matter, for the rest of the 
tricks are his for six diamonds. As far 
as covering the queen with the king, 
West knows that South must have five 
diamonds in his hand. Even if he hekl 
only four it would place East with a 
singleton which would fall under 
North’s ace. It is better to hold up on 
the king in the slight hope that North 
will give up on his finesse and play the 
ace.— ED. 



OH SO DELICIOUS 

Creme tie Mentlie 

Only (he best is good enough for their Majesties, 
youi- guests ... In a frappe, highball or on the rocks 
. . . the exquisite taste of Arrow Creme de Menthe 
makes any meal a dining success. 

ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT 7. MICH. ... 60 PROOF 



't afford not to. 


tailored 




Enjoy smart fashion and 
fit in casual clothes 

The same superb clothing- 
tailoring that has made ‘BOTANY’ 

‘500’ clothing so famous, now 
yours in this lightweight, 
comfortable coat, featured in a 
luxurious Orlon“-wool blend. See 
your ‘BOTANY’ '500' dealer for a 
free and friendly try-on today. 

SPORT COATS $39.95 SLACKS $16.95 up 


look influential... 
look jor this label 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



THOMAS J. GIBBONS 

Dandling a few of his 18 grandchildren on his knee is a 
gentle pursuit for this sheriff of Ramsey County, Min- 
nesota. But there was a time when strong men stood in 
awe of him. He is the famous Tommy Gibbons who 
stayed 15 rounds with Jack Dempsey in a fight for the 
heavyweight championship of the world on July 4, 1923 
in Shelby, Montana. Of him Dempsey later wrote: “I 
found in Gibbon.s one of the best defensive fighters I had 
met.” Still a fighter at 66, Gibbons in his 20-odd years 


in office has cleaned gangsterism out of his bailiwick 
and has contributed generously of time and money to 
the youngsters of St. Paul. He is a director of the St. 
Paul Winter Carnival, a leader in the local Boy Scouts, 
a past deputy of the Knights of Columbus and a man 
of stern ethics. As evidence of his probity a story is told 
about some former boxing cronies who, profitably en- 
gaged in the liquor-selling business, came to Gibbons 
with much extravagant praise when he was first named 
local sheriff. Tommy replied: “Thanks a lot, boys, and 
you’ll close at 12 midnight just like everybody else does.” 
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IMPORTED 


Its character, its texture, its subtle finesse 
identifies this finest of Canadian whisky . . . 
and does so with unmistakable clarity 


WORLD^S FINEST CANADIAN WHISKY 


SEAQRAM-DISTILLERS COMPANY. NEW YORK CITY. 36.8 PROOF. CANADIAN WKISKY-A BLENO ... OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES ■ SIX YEARS OLO. 


Where there’s a Man . . . 



The cigarette designed for men that women like 


there’s a Marlboro 



The Marlboro Filter. Cellu- 
lose acetate ia the modern 
effective filter material 
for ciRarettea. This unre- 
touched photo shows the 
cellulose acetate in just one 
Marlboro exclusive Selcc- 
tcate Filter. 


-with a filter that delivers a smoke 
of surprising mildness 

YOU GET A LOT TO LIKE... FILTER, FLAVOR, FLIP-TOP BOX 
(From a prized recipe of the world's great toboccos) 


Sturdiest box of all — 
with exclusive self-starter 





